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BEST RECORD 


IN TEN YEARS MADE BY MANY 
PLANTS IN MAY. 


Greatly Increased Activity Witb 
Bright Prospects—Rivets and 
Shafting Alone Show 
Price Cutting. 

May was the best month in two 
years for many iron and-steel indus- 
tries, and the prospect for even great- 
er activity is very favorable. It is 
estimated that the blast furnace and 
rolling mill capacity of the country is 
now being operated at about 8) per 
cent of the production of 1907, and 
that with the growing volume of rail- 
road orders, the percentage will cer- 
tainly increase. In the Chicago dis- 
trict, the leading interest booked or- 
ders for about 300,000 tons of steel for 
shipment before Oct. 1, and actual 
specifications considerably in excess of 
the capacity of the bar mills at Bay 
View were received. Current orders 
for plates and shapes exceed the ca 
pacity of the mills of the Illinois Steel 
Co., and similar reports come from 
Pittsburg and other manufacturing 
centers. Specifications received by one 
of the large independent concerns ran 
far ahead of the steel capacity of the 
company in both April and May, the 
latter month showing a large increase 
over the former, and specifications re- 
ceived by the rail and billet depart 
ments of the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
May showed a large increase compared 
with April. Careful investigation has 
demonstrated that there is very little 
speculation in all the buying that has 
taken place, and in the case of some 


manufacturers, stocks are the lowest 


in their history. The exceptions to 
the general rule of satisfactory condi- 
tions are furnished by rivets, on 
which competition is fierce and prices 
very low, and by shafting, on which 
competition is keen. Wage restora- 
tions in the Pittsburg and valley dis- 
tricts are general. 

May bookings of structur- 
Structural al material amounted to 
225,000 tons, of 


which 170,000 went to in- 


Material about 
dependent interests. Prices for. plain 
material are firm, but there is. still 
considerable irregularity in fabricating 
and erecting prices. The New Eng- 
land Structural Co. has taken the con- 
tract for the Boston & Albany grain 
elevators, South Boston, calling. for 
5,000 tons; James Stewart has received 
the contract for the Puget Sound 
Realty Co. building at Denver, 3,000 
tons; and the contract for 3,000. tons 
for the Utah hotel, Salt Lake City, is 
reported as placed with the American 
Bridge Co. The steel for the Boston 
store in Chicago, 4,000 tons, will be 
fabricated by the South Halsted. Steel 
& Iron Works, and will be held until 
the owners are ready to proceed with 
the erection. This order is significant, 
as showing a belief that prices will 
advance. Similar action may be taken 
in regard to a Chicago warehouse call- 
ing for 5,000 tons of steel. 

Among the contracts award- 
Railroad ed by railroads within a few 


1 


Buying days are the following: 

Pennsylvania Tunnel & Ter- 
minal Co., 2,300 tons to the McClin- 
tic-Marshall 


1700 tons to Louis F. 


Construction Co., and 
Shoemaker; 
Grand Trunk system, 700 tons to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. and 1,400 tons 
to the Wisconsin Bridge Co.; the Sea- 
board Air Line, 1,600 tons to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co.; the Rock Is- 
land has also awarded 2,100 tons of 


Recent car orders and 


bridge work. 


inquiries may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The Harriman lines have placed 
orders recently with the Pullman Co. 
for 1,500 refrigerator cars, and with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
about 100 locomotives; the Gould lines 
have bought 1,500 cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., this including 
the Western Pacific order, and are in 
the market for 2,850 additional; the 
M., K. & T. has divided an order of 
between 500 and 700 cars among three 
companies; the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has bought 1,500 cars, 500 from the 
Pressed Steel and 1,000 from the 
Standard Steel Car companies; the 


Pennsylvania lines west have bought 


* 47 passenger cars, and are in the mar- 


ket for 1,000 cars; the eastern system 
is in the market for 214 passenger 
cars; the Great Northern has bought 
500 cars; the Northern Pacific is in 
the market for 1,000 cars; the Reading 
is in the market for 500 large steel 
Lehigh Valley has 
bought steel underframes for 1,500 


gondolas; the 


cars and is in the market for 15 steel 
passenger cars; the Jersey Central has 
taken bids on 1,500 cars; the New 
York Central lines have ordered 3,000 
cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. and will build 1,000 at East 
Rochester. The steel underframes re- 
quired for this system this year are 
estimated at 12,000. The Long Island 
railroad is to buy 100 steel motor cars, 

Pig iron is strong, but with 
Pig Iron the exception of continued 
Is Firm = sales of basic in eastern 

territory, sales have been 
neither large nor numerous. The out- 
look is for somewhat higher prices, 
but it is probable that the blowing in 
of new furnaces, as soon as prices ad- 
vance somewhat, will check too -high 
quotations, The test of the southern 
market will probably come about July 
1, when many new contracts for last 


half delivery will be made. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


June Opens With Fine Prospects— 
Speculative Buying Discouraged. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
510 Park Bldg., June 1. 


Closing a month of exceptionally 
heavy tonnage in the aggregate of or- 
ders entered for immediate rolling, the 
iron and steel industry has moved into 
June with brightened prospects. The 
month of May saw the highest point 
up to the present time reached by the 
recent revival of buying vigor in the 
market. The total specifications in 
the different finished products received 
in that period were considerably in 
excess of those of the preceding 
month, and, in frequent cases, the new 
orders placed upon mill books were 
heavier than the shipments made. This 
condition has resulted in some falling 
behind with deliveries. 

Efforts have been made by some 
companies to determine the speculative 


element that has entered into the re- 


cent buying movement which is a fac- 
tor that is recognized as having an im- 
portant bearing upon the maintenance 
of current activity. The result of such 
investigations has usually been favora- 
ble, as it has been ascertained that 
the material shipped is moving freely 
to ultimate consumption. At some con- 
suming centers in steel bars, it was 
found that stocks in the hands of man- 
ufacturing patrons were on June 1, 
the lowest in history. A studied at- 
tempt to check and discourage specu- 
lative buying is being made by the 
mills in their refusal to sell material 
for extended deliveries and, with some 
interests, by requiring specifications to 
accompany orders at present prices. 
Generally it is believed that shipments 
to date have gone mainly into consum- 
ers’ hands as evidence is lacking to 
show that jobbers have made any ex- 
tensive or concerted efforts to replen- 
ish depleted stocks, although, in some 
lines, they are ordering moderately be- 
yond the requirements of their going 
trade. 

Blast furnace and finishing mill op 
erations in the Pittsburg district con- 
tinue to increase. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the past week started its No. 
4 furnace at its Ohio works, giving 
it 44 active stacks out of 59. This is 
a numerical percentage of about 74, 
but from the standpoint of actual ca- 
pacity is about 80 per cent of full 
output. Additional open-hearth fur- 
naces were also put on at South 
Sharon. The company is now operat- 


ing all its merchant mills with the 
exception of Greenville and all its 
steel works outside of Columbus and 
Sharon. The National Tube Co. has 
started the two blast furnaces at its 
Riverside plant and will resume’ with 
some of the tube mills in a few days, 
making the first activity in this works 
in 20 months. 

Practically all the steel and blast 
furnace interests in the Pittsburg, 
Mahoning and Shenango valley dis- 
tricts which had reduced the wages 
of their workmen 10 per cent, re- 
stored the former schedules June 1. 

Iron Ore.—The purchase of a block 
of 20,000 tons of silicious ore by a 
Southern Ohio furnace interest at a 
special price, is reported by Pitts- 
burg sellers. 

Pig Iron—Further advances have 
been made in the pig iron market and 
there is general firmness in prevailing 
prices. Recent buying has been less 
in evidence, but considerable tonnage 
is being placed under contract for 
shipment at various periods over the 
year. The inquiry continues quite 
fair. 

The Bessemer average for May was 
$14.94 valley or $15.84 Pittsburg com- 
pared with $14.90 valley or $15.80 
Pittsburg, in April, and $15.44 valley, 
or $16.34 Pittsburg, in March. The 
basic average was $14.12 valley or 
$15.02 Pittsburg in May 
$14.15 valley or $15.05 in April and 
$14.94 valley and $15.84 Pittsburg in 
March. The sales upon which these 


averages were computed were the 


against 


heaviest in a number of months. 

A local steel company is in the 
market for its requirements of basic 
for third quarter, amounting to about 
10,000 tons. Sales of  steel-making 
iron in the week include lots of 500 
tons and 400 tons of basic for prompt 
shipment at $14.50 valley and 500 tons 
of Bessemer at $15.25 valley. A sale 
of 400 tons of low sulphur, chill cast 
Bessemer at $17. valley is reported. 
In foundry, a Pittsburg melter has 
closed for 600 tons of No. 2 and 600 
tons of No. 3 for delivery over the 
remainder of the year at $15 and 
$14.50 valley, respectively. 

The Rebecca furnace of the Kittan- 
ning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. was blown 
out the past week. 

A leading maker of southern iron 
reports sales of about 30,000 tons of 
foundry grades during the month of 
May. This interest is asking $11.50 
Birmingham, for No. 2 for third 
quarter and $12 for fourth quarter. 


On prompt and third quarter ship- 
I ] I 
ment on northern iron, we quote as 


follows: 


Bessemer, valley sp Risdh Se tabs ck oo oin.00 to 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ........... 15.90 to 16.15 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg....... 5.65 to 15.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburg .......... 14.65 to 14.90 
pase Wanee £0.43-3 1.8 fi... ae 14.50 to 14.75 
OC, “PMUEN SoS eas ee ccecets 15.40 to 15.65 


Ferro-Alloys.—Quite an active buy 
ing of ferro-manganese has been car- 
ried on in this market recently, and 
consumers have covered for their 
needs for the future in lots ranging 
from 100 to 500 tons. Fifty per cent 
ferro-silicon for prompt shipment is 
very difficult to obtain owing to the 
small amount of material that is avail- 
able from either domestic or foreign 
makers, and this market today is 
quoted at $70 Pittsburg. For future 
shipment, prices are lower. We 
quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 
$41 to $42 seaboard with a freight 
rate of $1.95 to Pittsburg. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted 
at $63 to $65 Pittsburg on forward 
deliveries; domestic, 12 per cent, $26; 
11 per cent, $25; 10 per cent, $24, 
Pittsburg. 

Plates.—The New. Jersey 
railroad has entered the market for 
hi 


11S 


Central 
1,500 all-steel freight cars and t 
order is receiving the attention of car 
Specifica- 


builders and stee] makers. 


tions to the mills continue very heavy, 


coming from fabricating interests, 
steel car companies and miscellaneous 
sources, but tank steel is only mod- 
erately active. As a consequence, the 
mills have very good schedules. The 
1.30c price is being shaded on desir- 
able lots, and some pipe interests have 
closed on ge tonnages at about 
1.25c Pittsburg. The steel boat pro- 
jects for lake and ocean service are 
still pending. We quote the present 
market as follows: 

Tank plate, ™%-inch thick, 6% to 100 
30c mill. Extras are 
as follows per 100 pounds. Boiler and 
flange steel plate, 0.10c; A. B. M. A. 
and ordinary firebox steel plates, 0.20c; 


— 
- 


inches, 1.25¢ to 


still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; 
all sketches, excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches 
in width at ends, narrowest end not 
being less than 30 inches, 0.10c; cir- 
cles, 0.20c 
inches wp to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; 
over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; 
over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50c;: over 130 inches, Ic. 
der %4-inch to and including 3/16-inch 


Gages un- 








Plates in widths over 100 
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plate on thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 
to and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—A very favorable assort- 
ment of sheet specifications is being 
entered on mill books, and it is indi- 
cated that this tonnage is going freely 
into consumption, as, except in a few 
cases, there is no extensive ordering 
for stocks. The manufacturing trade 
is taking material very weil. While 
there is some improvement in sheet 
prices, certain interests are still ag- 
gressive for business and shading is be- 
ing done. This tendency appears more 
marked in iron sheets. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has increased 
its operations by putting on additional 
mills at different plants, and is now 
running 117 mills, or 63 per cent of its 
total capacity, compared with 111 mills 
or 60 per cent a short time ago. We 
quote present minimum prices which 
are subject to some shading, as fol- 
lows: 


Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 10 and 
heavier, 1.60c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.65c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.70c: Nos. 15 and 16, 
1.80c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 
12, 1.85c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c; Nos. 
15 and 16, 1.95c; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.10c: No. 27, 2.15c; No. 28, 2.20c; No. 
29, 2.25c: No. 30, 2.35ce: galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.30c; Nos. 15 
and 16, 2.40c; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c; Nos. 25 
No. 27, 3.05c; No. 28, 3.25c; 
No. 30, 3.60c; painted 
roofing sheets, $1.55 per square for 
No. 28 gage, 2'%-inch 


and galvanized roofing sheets, $2.80 


corrugation, 


he ae i 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%4-inch 


corrugation. 


Tin Plate—Liberal orders in _ tin 
plate are being received, much of which 
is intended for the present fruit and 
vegetable crops. Consumers are prac 
tically all under contract and are speci- 


fying according to their estimated 


needs. The leading interest continues 
to operate 202 mills, which represent 
all of its serviceable capacity, with the 
exception of the Demmler plant, which 
may be put in operation soon, although 
no official announcement to this effect 
The independent mills of the 
at from &0 to 90 


is made, 
country are running 
per cent. Tin plate prices are regular 
and we quote the present market as fol- 
lows: 


Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, $3.45 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg district 
and $3.40 in large lots. 

? 


days, less 2 per cent for cash in 10 


Terms, 30 


days. 
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Rails and Track Material.— While 
the western railroads have been the 
leaders in ordering rails, the buying 
movement appears to be trending east- 
ward, and makers in this territory are 
Current 
new business for the local maker is 
uqually in lots of 1,000 tons and less. 
Orders entered in May for the rail 
mills show a substantial increase over 


better satisfied at prospects. 


any other month in the past 18. This 
has been mainly due to the activity in 
light rail buying, which has been very 
brisk. The Carnegie Steel Co. last 
week booked over 2,800 tons of this 
product. Prices in this market are 
very firm at present and the re-rollers 
are not aggressive. On present speci- 
fications on Bessemer rails, we quote 
as follows, the base price for open- 
hearth rails being $30 mill: 
Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; light rails in lots up to 250 tons, 
8-pound, $29; 12-pound, $28; 16 to 25- 
pound, $27; 30 to 35-pound, $26.75; 40 
to 45-pound, $26; on lots over 250 tons, 
prices are 60c less, and over 500 tons, 
$1 less; angle splice bars for standard 
sections, 1.50c Pittsburg; | standard 
spikes, 1.60c to 1.70c Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, 1.60c to 1.70c Pittsburg. 


Steel. — Concessions on_ semi-fin- 
ished material from the recognized lev- 
el which have been made more or less 
freely during the past several months 
are disappearing, and prices are taking 
an upward turn. This is especially 
true in open-hearth billets, which are 
scarce on account of the greater fin- 
ishing operations of the mills, and some 
sales have been made at better than 
$23 Pittsburg, while forging billets 
have brought as high as $27 Pittsburg. 
In sympathy with the situation in open- 
hearth steel, Bessemer billets are strong- 
er. A favorable indication in this mar- 
ket is that some steel makers: find their 
finishing demands such that they have 
been obliged to purchase material from 
other steel interests. Some concessions 
have been made in sheet bars, but these 
have usually applied to prompt mate- 
rial. Consumers are specifying heavily 
against contracts with the mills. 
Bessemer and open-hearth 4 x 4 bil- 
lets with 0.25 carbon and less are regu- 
larly quoted at $23 Pittsburg, with the 
usual extras for size and analysis, and 
forging billets at.$25 to $27 Pittsburg. 
The regular quotation on sheet and tin 
bars is $25 Pittsburg, but prompt ma- 
terial has been sold and some _ con- 
tracts made at about $1 under this 
price. Steel makers divide with con- 
sumers the freight within the $1 limit, 
making the price in such territory $23.50 
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delivered on billets, and $25.50 delivered 


on sheet bars. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is not 
much change’in the hoop situation, al- 
though orders are in somewhat better 
volume. Some cases of price conces- 
sions below the recognized level are 
still to be noted. We quote the pres- 
ent regular market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.40c to 1.50c; 
in less than carload lots, 1.50c to 1.60c; 
bands, 1,20c, base half extras as per 
standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—Where _investiga- 
tion has been made by steel bar mak- 
ers as to the ultimate disposition of 
the heavy tonnage moving to jobbers 
and manufacturers, it has been found 
that the material generally is going 
into final consumption. In some man- 
ufacturing centers, a canvass has 
shown that stocks among the manu- 
facturing trade June 1 were the low- 
est in history. The May specifications 
in steel bars have been unusually 
heavy, and producers generally re- 
ceived orders in excess of shipments 
over this period, so that deliveries are 
now being retarded. In some cases, 
no material for delivery in less than 
six weeks is being accepted. Some of 
the makers who are quoting 1.25c 
Pittsburg are taking a little business 
at this figure, although they had ele- 
vated their quotations to practically 
withdraw from the market. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is running all its reg- 
ular bar mills with the exception of 
Greenville. Bar iron is stronger than 
10 days ago and higher prices are be- 
ing obtained at St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, which have been below the 1.30c 
base. The shatting market is unsat- 
isfactory as considerable shading is 
being done. We quote the present 
market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Pittsburg; Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel bars, 1.20c to 1.25c; plow and 
cultivator, 1.20c to 1.25c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3-inch, 1.30c, 
all f. o. b. mill. The following dif- 
ferentials are maintained on _ steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; 
less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c 
advance. Cold rolled and ground 
shafting, 60 per cent in carloads, and 
55 per cent in less than carloads, de- 
livered in base territory. Planished 
and machine straightened tire is 1.40c 
base; iron finished tire under 1% by 
1% inches, 1.35c, both plus % extra 
on tire card; iron finished tire, 1% 
by % and over, 1.20c, plus % extra on 
the steel bar card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, width 14% 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 
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thicker, we quote base prices for 100 


pounds, $3.05 on hard, and $3.30 on 
soft. 

Structural Material—vThe American 
sridge Co. during May booked 54,000 
tons of structural material, which is 


very close to its normal output. There 
is a good steady inquiry in commer- 
cial undertakings, although the rail- 
roads are not so active in this respect 
as they have been. Fabricating in- 
terests which have been prominent in 
taking business at low prices are still 
quite active, and the fabricating situa- 
tion in this respect has shown no 
marked improvement. Bids went in 
the past week for a public bridge at 
Franklin, Pa., which will require 400 
tons. The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. is the low bidder at $73,- 
450, but a concrete structure may be 
erected. We quote the present mar- 
ket on structural shapes as follows: 
Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.25¢ to 1.30c; over 15 inches, 1.35c 
to 1.40c; zees, 1.25c to 1.30c; tees, 1.30c 
to 1.35c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 
1.25c to 1.30c; over 6 inches, 1.35c to 
1.40c; universal and sheared plates, 6% 
inches wide and wider, 1.25c to 1.30c. 


Merchant Pipe—The National Tube 
Co. during the past week fired its two 
blast furnaces at its Riverside works, 
which is the first activity at this plant 
in 20 months. Some of the pipe fur- 
naces are to be started in the course 
of a few days. From the standpoint 
of current consumption, the market ap- 
pears to be in a favorable position, as 
the jobbers are ordering only slight- 
their going trade. 
during May 


ly in excess of 
Shipments and orders 
were very heavy, and some mills have 
sold up their June output, so that they 
are now entering specifications for 
July. In anticipation of better prices, 
the mills are not willing to take ex- 
tended future business. The expecta- 
tion of an advance effective June 1, 
however, was not fulfilled. Some of 
the oil and gas line projects before the 
market are still progressrng, although 
the season for such contracts is pass- 
ing. The large Ohio Fuel Supply Co. 
order, the closing of which was stated 
last week, will be furnished by differ- 
ent mills. Merchant pipe prices are 
firm, but concessions are being made 
by some interests on line pipe and oil 
and gas country goods. We quote the 
following official discounts on mer- 
chant pipe subject to an additional 


one point and five off to jobbers: 


—Steel— —Iron— 

Black. Galy. Black. Galv. 
% and % inch...... 72 56 69 es 
BB, MCI tc. 5 asters op ogee 73 59 70 56 
th ai he AT 76 64 73 61 
Mate 6-Bick......%! 80 70 77 67 
A ££” Sr 75 60 72 57 
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PLUGGED AND REAMED. 


ie 4: dpe cds 3 us ce 78 68 75 65 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
if $0 96 inth.,.. i s0% 65 53 62 50 
gh Re ee 72 60 59 57 
O56  20):6 OR on. scinss 68 56 65 53 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
Sy. 20 Bs ese se 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes. 


some of the smaller makers of boiler 





The capacities of 


tubes are well engaged by reason of 
a fair volume of business for them 
having been closed. The larger plants, 


however, are not especially active. 
Some shading is being done in tube 
prices. We quote the following offi- 
cial discounts on lap-welded steel boil- 


er tubes to jobbers in carloads: 


i RL. wah kos 6 Mise BN piv eke bie soe Sed 50 
Rg eS en ee ee 62 
BEE MN Godic4 sss de case be bebe s ovas 64 
ELE. ES ee ere ee eee 70 
OE ee Be “eee a ee ere ees 62 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2% inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

To destinations east of the Mississippi river will 

be sold at delivered discount for carloads low- 

ered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 

under; longer lenghts, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


We quote the following official dis- 
counts on charcoal iron tubes to job- 


bers: 

ee i "RED oe Pee 45 
On “a Se Har er er 45 
SR Ee ees Freee ee 50 
IS i SR are Pee eee 45 
te Re Bee ee ere eee eT 45 


Wire Products.—Not much tonnage 
in wire products has accumulated on 
mill books since the recent advance 
in prices, as business has usually not 
been accepted unless _ specifications 
for quick delivery have accompanied 
orders. The _ general disposition 
among wire producers is not to com- 
mit themselves beyond July or Au- 
gust except at advanced prices, as 
there is a current anticipation of high- 
er official schedules in the near future. 
We quote the present market on wire 
products as follows: 

Wire 
$1.70; 
painted barb wire, 
lots, $1.70; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to 
$1.50, and to 


carload lots, 
$1.75; 


nails, jobbers’ 


retailers’ carload lots, 


jobbers’ carload 


jobbers in carloads, 
retailers in carloads, $1.55; polished 
staples, $1.70; galvanized staples, $2. 
Wire Rods.—A number of rod con- 
tracts have been recently closed, but 
most of them were at low prices be 
fore the recent advance of the mar 
28 


ket. Present prices are quoted at $ 
to $29 Pittsburg on Bessemer and $29 


to $30 Pittsburg on open-hearth rods. 


Coke.—No important developments 
in coke are noted since the closing 
of the large contract by the Thomp- 
son-Connellsville Coke Co. with the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., which 
was reported last week. This contract 


is intended to furnish the needs of 
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the four furnaces of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. now building at 
Aliquippa, Pa., and it -will begin to 
run when the first of these furnaces 
is completed, which is expected to be 
about Nov. 1. As the contract is for 
a term of three years, it signifies that 
for the present a coke plant will not 
be erected in connection with the 
Aliquippa works as originally planned. 
The price is reported to have ‘been 
about $2 ovens. Another large steel 
interest has taken on a quantity of 
furnace coke for its last half require 
ments in excess of its own production. 
This contract involves 50,000 tons or 
upward and was closed at a price 
of $1.60 ovens. The condition of the 
furnace coke market at present is 
quiet, as most pig iron interests which 
intend to operate the last half have 
covered against their needs. Some 
foundry contractingis being done. We 
quote spot furnace coke at from $1.50 
to $1.60 ovens and on contract from 
$1.60 to $1.70 ovens according’ to 
grade. On first class Connellsville 
foundry coke the range is from $1.80 
to $2 ovens for prompt shipment, and 
on contract from $1.90 to $2.25 ov- 
ens. The Courier’s figures for the 
week ending May 22 show 24,090 ov- 
ens active with an output of 278,729 
tons, compared with 22,650 active ov- 
ens and a production of 252,485 tons 
the previous week. 

Old Material.—Conditions in old 
material have settled down to a test 
of strength between the dealers and 
the mills, as the latter with the low 
prices accepted on finished products 
are unwiling to meet the ideas of the 
middlemen in scrap. The dealers are 
now asking $17 delivered for heavy 
melting steel, which is more than $1 
in advance of the present market in 
basic pig iron. Consumers by confin- 
ing their purchases to the hand to 
mouth variety, are ‘avoiding as much 
as possible, t] 
The dealers are quite firm in 


1e support of the asking 
prices. 
their present attitude, 1n the expecta- 
tion that the increased steel works op- 
erations will eventually raise the market 
to their ideas. We quote gross tons 
delivered in the Pittsburg district as 
follows: 
Heavy melting scrap, $ 
$16.25: rerolling tails, $1 
$16.25; bundled sheet scrap, $12.75 to 
iron axles, $20 to $21; old iron 
wrought 
wheels, 


$13.25; 
rails, $18 to $18.50; No. 1 

scrap, $15 to $15.50;; old car 
$16 to $16.50; low phosphorus, $18.50 
to $19; machine shop turnings, $10.50 
to $11: cast borings, $9.25 to $9.75; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $15 to $15.25; malle- 
able, $14 to $15; stove plate, $11.50 
to $12, 
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CHICAGO. 


Great Activity in Heavy Mill Prod- 
ucts—Pig Iron Dull. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
1328 Monadnock Block, June 1. 


Reports covering the condition of 
the market with regard to the heavier 
steel products are extremely optimis- 
tic. The leading interest enjoyed in 
May the largest tonnage for any month 
in two years and in all some 300,000 
tons of steel was ordered for prompt 
shipment, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of a small tonnage of rails and 
some of the agricultural implement 
business, is to be shipped before Oct. 
1. In comparison with the normal ca- 
pacity of the bar mills at Bayview, 
which average from 15,000 tons to 
18,000 tons of bars a month, between 
29,000 and 30,000 tons of actual speci- 
fications for steel bars were received 
last month. The current orders for 
plates and shapes exceed the capacity 
of the mills of the Illinois Steel Co. 
Thus far fairly prompt delivery is still 
possible and shipments on assorted or- 
ders are completed within 30 days. 
The price of steel bars has been ad- 
vanced to 1.25¢ Pittsburg by the Cam- 
bria and Republic Steel companies and 
a minimum of 1.35¢ to 1.38c Chicago 
obtains. Plates and shapes are held 
strongly at 1.30c Pittsburg and some 
of the mills are not soliciting any 
business at that price. During the past 
month, about 250,000 tons of fabricat- 
ed steel contracts were placed. In 
this market at present, there is about 
100,000 tons of inquiries on which 
prices are being asked and the ton- 
nage upon which bids are already in 
amounts to about 50,000. Inquiries 
for about 100,000 tons of rails are re- 
ported. The demand for wire prod- 
ucts is exceedingly brisk. The scrap 
market continues to move upward with 
regard to price and the local market 
is not only well supported by local 
consumption but has been strength- 
ened by shipments to the Pittsburg 
district. Pig iron is dull, though a 
little more life is being displayed by 
some of the malleable interests. 

Pig Iron.—The general pig iron sit- 
uation is dull. Sales of southern iron 
are light. Southern iron sold during the 
week brought $11.50 Birmingham for 
No. 2 for third quarter delivery and 
$11.25 for prompt shipment. It is gen- 
erally conceded that $11 can be done 
on immediate shipment lots. In the 
north, there is apparently a_ slightly 
increased demand from some of the 
malleable foundries, the presumption 
being that delayed purchases are now 
being made at the lower prices. Those 
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interests which are accustomed to buy 
iron on yearly contracts are experi- 
encing some difficulty in placing their 
orders for their requirements in 1910, 
principally because the furnaces are 
not disposed to take business ahead 
at current prices. We quote for Chi- 
cago delivery as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal.......... $19.50 to 20.00 
Northern foundry No. 1........ 16.65 to 17.15 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 16.15 to 16.65 
Northern foundry No. 3........ 15.65 to 16.15 
Southern foundry No. 1........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern INO. 2 OO8E. iis vdiceecee 16.35 to 16.85 
ee ee a eee 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern gray forge .......... 13.85 to 14.35 
SORT. CHORE. on cideic'e doce ys 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern silveries, 4 per cent 

MGR civ aei ester cedures tb ewe 17.60 to 18.16 
Southern siiveries, 5 per cent 

BOT oi Narsebesips it cunuctacd 18.10 to 18.60 
Southern silveries, 6 per cent 

SEF ARERR ERE EEA: 18.60 to 19.10 


Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent 19.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent 20.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per cent 21.90 


Malleable Bessemer ............ 16.40 to 16.85 
Standard Bessemer ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
pO a Ee eS eer 16.35 to 16.85 


demand 


Billets. — The 


from their own mills has induced a 


increasing 


firmer attitude on the part of steel 
makers and better prices seem prob- 
able for billets. The tonnage of forg- 
ing billets in this market moves in 
small quantities, but prices under $26 
can no longer be obtained. It is also 
reported that certain makers have ad- 
vanced the price of sheet bars $1 a 
ton. This means little more than a 
strengthening of the situation, as the 
price on these bars has not been very 
definitely fixed. We quote on the 
basis of $21 Pittsburg for rolling bil- 
lets, as follows: For 4 x 4 rolling 
billets, $24, and for forging billets, 
$26, Chicago base. 

Merchant Bars.—The strength of 
the steel bar situation, particularly in 
the east, is reflected in the advanced 
price announced by the Cambria Steel 
Co. which now offers a minimum price 
of 1.25c f. o. b. Pittsburg. The num- 
ber of instances where better than 
1.20c Pittsburg has been done is 
steadily decreasing and only excep- 
tional circumstances, if any, will bring 
out better than this price and these 
instances are practically confined to 
shipments from western mills. Speci- 
fications on steel bar contracts are 
holding up very well and the current 
volume of new orders can pe said to 
be in proportion to the usual volume 
of business that accompanies a rising 
market. Bar iron, while showing less 
aggressive activity, is stronger and 
the tonnage fair. Prices are again 
approaching 1.30c Chicago. The ton- 
nage of hard steel, in bars and angles, 
is steadily improving and there is lit- 
tle business being placed at less than 
1.25c Chicago. We quote as follows: 

far iron, 1.30c;: soft steel bars and 
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bands, 1.35¢ to 1.38c; half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.48c; 
hoops, 1.78c base, full extras, planished 
or smooth finished tire steel, 1.58c; 
iron finish, up to 1% x %-ineh, 1.53c 
base tire card;iron finish, 11%4 x %-inch 
and larger, 1.38c base steel card; chan- 
nel for solid rubber tire, % to 1 inch, 
1.88c, and 1%-inch and larger, 1.78c; 
smooth-finished machinery steel, 1.63c; 
flat sleigh shoe, 1.43c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.63c; cutter shoe, 2.75¢; 
toe calk steel, 1.93c; railway spring, 
1.73c, base steel card; vehicle spring 
steel, 1.78c, base vehicle card; crucible 
tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices 
asked on special grades, Quotations on 
shafting are 60 per cent off the list for 
carload lots, and 55 per cent off for 
less than carload lots, carload freight 
allowed to points in base territory. On 
iron and steel bars from local stocks, 
we quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.70c 
to 1.80c full extras; soft steel bars, 
1.50c per 100 pounds base, plus half 
extras; soft steel hoops, 2.10c, full 
extras. 

Plates.—The situation with regard 
to plates continues to feel the impetus 
of bridge and building construction. 
There is also a very noticeable in- 
crease in the amount of work that 
boiler and tank shops are taking in 
and their requirements are already a 
respectable percentage of the volume 
of plate tonnage. There is no room 
for doubt that prices are correspond- 
ingly firm and where instances of low- 
er prices are pointed out it is usually 
cases in which customers have been 
able to close on the basis of a propo- 
sition submitted some time ago. 

For mill prices see Pittsburg re- 
port. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 
We quote for shipment from local 
stocks as follows: 

Tank steel, %-inch and heavier, up 
to 72 inches wide, 1.60c to 1.70c; from 
72 inches wide to 96 inches wide, 1.70c 
to 1.80c; 3/16-inch up to and including 
60 inches wide, 1.70c to 1.75c; 72 
inches wide, 1.95¢ to 2c; No. 8 up to 
60 inches wide, 1.70c to 1.75c. Flange 
and head quality, 25c extra. 

Sheets.—The increased firmness in 
sheet bars and the continuance of a 
good tonnage of sheet business has 
improved price conditions somewhat 
in the past week. The further reduc- 
tions that for a time seemed likely 
for sheets are now apparently not im- 
minent, 

For mill prices, see Pittsburg re- 
port. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 
We quote store prices at Chicago as 
follows: 

No. 10, 2c to 2.10c; No. 12,°2.05. to 
2.15c; No. 14,:2.10c to 2.20c; No. 16, 
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2.20c to 2.30c; Nos. 18-20, 2.50c to 


2.55¢; Nos. 22-24, 2.55c to 2.60c; No. 
26, 2.6€0c to 2.65c; No. 27, 2.65c to 
2.70c; No. 28, 2.75¢ to 2.80c; No. 30, 
3.05c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 16, 
3c to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.05c to 
3.15c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c to 3.25c; 
No. 26, 3.40c to 3.45c; No. 27, 3.60c to 
3.65c; No. 28, 3.80c to 3.90c; No. 30, 
4.20c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel_,For the first time 
in nearly two years, it is reported that 
the leading fabricating interest has 
been unable to obtain its full require- 
ments of shapes, particularly 24 and 
12-inch I beams, in the first rolling 
following the requisition. Rolling 
schedules on structural shapes at all 
of the mills supplying this territory 
are well filled and one interest re- 
ports that an advance of $1 a ton 
above the 1.30c Pittsburg price was 
paid, presumably for very prompt de- 
livery. The Boston store, in this city, 
which is to buiid an addition next 
year, closed last week the contract 
for 4,000 tons of steel, which is to 
be fabricated and held. The order was 
placed with the South Halsted Street 
Iron Works and indicates a conviction 
that prices will be materially higher 
and prompt delivery much more diffi- 
cult to obtain a year from now. It 
is also reported that action will soon 
be taken in the matter of letting the 
steel contract for the Carson, Pirie, 
Scott Co. warehouse at Eighteenth 
street and the river in whichthere will 
be 5,000 tons of steel. The Brandies 
theater at Omaha will be erected by 
the Thompson-Starret Co., general 
contractors, which will award the steel 
contract at once. 

The contract for 3,000 tons for the 
Utah hotel at Salt Lake City is re- 
ported as placed with the American 
Bridge Co. The Heineman building, 
275 tons, the Beck building 90 tons, 
and the Powell Investment Co. 150 
tons, all at San Francisco, were placed 
with the Pacific Rolling Mills, the West- 
ern Iron Works, and the Schrader Iron 
Works, respectively. Bids are in on 
the Winner bridge at Kansas City and 
the Peoria-Pekin Union Ry. bridge. Bids 
are being received on 300 tons for a 
reinforced concrete addition to the 
Studebaker building in this city, and 
for 1,500 tons for two bridges for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Prices are improving, though more 
slowly than might be expected. For 
mill prices see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. We quote from 
Iccal jobbers’ stocks as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $1.60 per 100 pounds; 


angles over 6 inches, $1.70 per 100 
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pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, in- 
clusive, $1.60 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.60 per 
100 pounds base. 

Rails and Track Supplies. — In- 
quiries for 72,000 tons of rails for the 
Harriman lines, and 15,000 tons for 
the Northern Pacific, together with a 
quantity of miscellaneous requirements, 
make up a total of about 100,000 tons 
of rails to be purchased at once for 
western roads. A good proportion of 
these are open-hearth, as were the 
26,000 tons ordered last week by the 
Santa Fe. For standard sections, see 
Pittsburg report. We quote as follows: 
Light rails, 40 and 45-pound, $26; 30 
and 35-pound, $26.75; 16, 20 and 25- 
pound, $27; 12-pound, $28. In lots of 
250 to 500 tons a reduction of 60 cents 
a ton from these prices is made; lots 
of 500 tons and up carry a reduction 
of $1 a ton. Track supplies, f. o. b. 
et, angle bars, 1.50c to 160c; spikes, 

75c; track bolts, with square nuts 
2.15¢ to 2.20c; with hexagon nuts, 2.30c 
to 2.40c; small railroad and square boat 


spikes, 1.90c base, f, O. b. Chicago. 


Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 


The leading interest reports a_ grati 
fying increase in the tonnage of its 
tubular goods, although this trade has 


not experienced the heavy buying which 
is loading down the mills on _ othe 
products. The reports of higher prices 
for pipe and tubes seem to be without 
foundations. We quote for lap-weld 
tubes out of store, 65 off, and for char 
coal, 50 off. For mill discounts, 
Pittsburg report. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The American 
Car & Foundry Co. will make at its 
Detroit shop, 100 tons of pipe for Sag- 
inaw, Mich., and J. B. Clow & Son will 
furnish a like amount for Sidney, O. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co., of 
Birmingham, took the contract for 40 
tons for Halstead, Kan. There is to 
be let at Waukesha, Wis., 300 tons, 300 
tons at St. Edwards, Neb., and 200 tons 
at Clovis, N. Mex. Prices continue 
firm and we quote as follows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $27.50; 6 to 
14-inch, $26.50; larger sizes, $25.50; gas 
pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—The 


barb wire and fence wire still being 


tonnage ot 


1 


taken by the leading interest and other 


manufacturers is surprisingly large. 
Wire nails also are in good demand. 
Although there is some dissatisfaction 
among the hardware dealers because of 
the price reductions, the more recent ad 


vance of $2 seems to be accept d f 
vorably and the orders are being placed 
freely at these prices. We quote 
Wire nails, j ybbers’ carl ad lot 35 
$1.88: retailers’ carload lots, $1.93; re 
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tailers, less than carload lots, $2.03; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.88; retailers’ carload lots, $1.93, with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to job- 
bers in carloads, $1.68; staples, $1.88 
Wire rods, Bessemer, $27; open-hearth, 


f. o. b. Pittsburg. 





$28 ; chain rods, $ 

Old Material.—The support of high- 
er prices and a considerable demand 
for scrap in the Pittsburg and valley 
districts, coupled with a continuance 
of the moderate demand from local 
consumers, has preserved the strength 
of the scrap market here. A _ round 
tonnage of material has been shipped 
to the east from local stocks. Aside 
from the fact that it is not easy to 
entirely reconcile prices of old ma- 
terials with the prices of finished 


products there seems to be legitimate 


reason for the higher prices prevail- 
ing. The local market price is largely 


determined, however, and the follow- 


prices are based on what is devel- 


by dealers’ transactions. We 


follows gross tons in the first 














raph: 
yin Pet” WOES 46 cwacs ects ea aaed $15.00 to 15.50 
Old 1 17. to 17.75 
R I + f ) ] 5 to 15.75 
Old s rails (4 f ) 14.50 to 15.00 
Light ctic layers, 
ind u subject to i n 21.00 to 23.00 
Re ying frais ubject t 
SURE bins 5.5 316 wigs 'o once + eh ein De 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches 1 guards.... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 14.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
No I R $13.50 to 14.00 
N le ) 13.00 
Kt I 13.25 to 13.75 
Shafting 15.75 to 16.25 
Iron ca 18.75 
Steel 17.50 
Dealer to 11.00 
ee UO (RR 5s a a hoe sa Wee bone 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 cast, ] ! 1 less 13 to 14.25 
No. 1 MER its s Van aces sonceheens 7.25to 7.75 
Mix I g (Nos. 1 and 2) 8.50to 9.00 
Cour Oa ee et ee 5.00 to 5.50 
N 1 9.7 » 10.25 
Boil 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast §.75 to 6.25 
Mixe 5.75 to 6.25 
M 7.5( » 8.00 
Ra ma ble a eer rer et » 13.50 
Agricultural malleable TT reer 11.25 to 11.75 
Stove plate nd light cast scrap 12.00 to 12.50 
Old ( r 16.00 to 16.50 


CLEVELAND. 


Price Cutting in Rivets and Shafting— 
Pig Iron Prices Higher. 
Offic f Tue Iron Trave Review, 


Browning Bldg., June 1. 


Iron Ore.—Buying of iron ore con- 
] 1 


tinues, and there now seéms to be no 
doubt as to the ability of the mining 
companies to maintain prices Che 
strike on the lakes is irritating, but 
there are more vessels in commission 
t! l ir< aeman le i by the t ide 
On base ores with the guarantee 
of 55 per cent on old range and Mes- 
abi Bessemer, and 51% per cent on 


old range and Mesabi non-Bessemer, 


we quote as follows: Old range Bes- 








one acnaerenedaneR 
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semer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mes- 
abi non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—While buying is not 
heavy, the market is sentimentally 
very strong, and prices are somewhat 
higher. Local furnaces are now ask- 
ing $15 furnace for delivery outside 
of the city, and from $15.25 to $15.50 
delivered in the city. The outlook is 
that there will be a slight advance, 
but that there will be no decided 
change in the quotations for some 
time. We quote delivered in Cleve- 
land as follows: 


ee AE ros Sanaa $15.75 to 16.00 
MO, <2 BOMMOEY «505088 decodes 15.25 to 15.50 
mo. & SOGMITY wecslceeceactct 14.75 to 15.25 
a ee 15.35 to 15.85 
ee SOR oc ss Kena c ha veunbe vee 14.00 to 14.50 
a a ieee TERE ee ee Peer 15.65 to 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 19.00 to 19,50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 20.05 

Coke.—The market is quiet, with no 
developments of importance. We 


quote spot furnace coke at $1.50 to 
$1.65 at the ovens, and on contract 
$1.70 to $1.75; for first class Connells- 
ville foundry coke, we quote spot at 
$1.80 to $2, and on contract $2 to 
$2.25. 

Finished Materials —Buyers are urg- 
ing delivery, and conditions in most 
lines are very satisfactory. There is 
very little contracting, as some mills 
decline to make any contracts, while 
others will not enter into obligations 
beyond Oct. 1. Almost the only ex- 
ceptions to tthe firmness of present 
prices are furnished by shafting and 
rivets. On the latter, the market has 
recently declined from 1.90c to 1.60c, 
and probably even lower than that 
could be done. The competition in 
rivets is fierce. On nuts and bolts, 
however, prices are reasonably well 
maintained. On steef bars, some in- 
terests are quoting 1.25c Pittsburg, 
but the usual quotation is still 1.20c. 
The plate market is firmer, and °1.30c 
Pittsburg is now being well main- 
tained. The Upson Nut Co. has 
awarded the contract for its new ore 
bridge at its river furnace to the 
Wreellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., calling 
for about 400 tons of structural mate- 
rial, which will be furnished by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The contract for 
the, bins and trestle for the Upson 
furnace, calling for 350 tons of plates, 
which will be furnished by the Otis 
Steel Co., was awarded to the Variety 
Iron & Steel Works.Co. A number 
of Cleveland manufacturers,. notably 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
report a highly gratifying increase of 
business last month. The demand for 
bar iron has shown some improve- 
ment during the past week. 

Old Material.—Another advance in 
prices took place the past week, this 
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being more especially true of wrought 
iron, No. 1 railroad iron axles and 
old iron rails moving upward 50 cents 
a ton as did also steel boiler plate 
and car wheels. Mills are buying ma- 
terial although not in large quantities, 
but yet old material is finally passing 
into the hands of consumers. We 
quote f. o. b., Cleveland, as follows: 


Old OG: MNBL nie a's d 0040, 4 BES $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) .... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).. 15.00 to 15.50 


Ca CRS. SOROS. sso clcsncneate 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel boiler plate .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Mallable iron (railroad) ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Es MERC isc iio wins cakdbanowede 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable iron (Agricultural). 13.50 to 14.00 
po ee” ne eee te 14.25 to 14.75 
Country mixed steel ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Low phosphorus ........... + 16.00 to 16.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


NOU 2 te, WrOnellt OL sae sss $14.00 to 14.50 
et Re ee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machine cast ....cccecer 12.50 to 13.00 
DOOR: . WR a be kis es oes soured s 17.50 to 18.00 
DERE GEE ch tec aranen 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
CSOGRE HDS ic oboe is) o Cesase 11.00 to 11.50 
Paes: OG BOR. ccccee caen 11.50 to 12.00 
SIO a SRS RC UR os Cee 10.00 to 10.50 
Hieop and band iron. .<..sccseose 9.00 to 9.50 
REE CBSO: bss w'p.wo.9.0> Beds Hekate 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings .....s.ccee- 8.00 to 8.50 
Oe FS MNNO? weird s oes oeaewed 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast BOLING. ..6 cc scidcccdsucs 7.00 to 7.50 
NEW YORK. 


Pig Iron Market Strong—Many Struc- 
tural Contracts Pending. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., June 1. 


Pig Iron.—Bookings of the month 
just ended were generally the heavi- 
est since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, and June opens with the market 
in a strong and healthy position. 
Prices have advanced moderately all 
along the line and the weak spots have 
practically all been eliminated, but 
there is enough idle capacity in this 
district to prevent any sharp rise in 
the early future. The basic move- 
ment in eastern Pennsylvania has not 
been shared in to any important ex- 
tent by sellers in this territory, but of 
course has exerted considerable influ- 
ence through diverting a considerable 
tonnage of capacity from foundry 
channels. Through this section the 
foundry melt seems to be gaining 
slightly; textile machinery manufac- 
turers in lower New England are ex- 
tremely busy and recently have taken 
on large tonnages of iron, and foun- 
dries turning out structural iron ex- 
pect a brisk call for their products in 
connection with the heavy building 
contracts recently placed in New 
York. Prices are firm on a basis of 
$16.50, delivered, for No. 2X foundry. 
Forge iron is scarce and prices. are 
tending upward. We note three re- 
cent sales of Buffalo product, 1,000 
tons each, on which prices were suc- 
cessively higher. There has been a 
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little selling of low phosphorus iron, 
but no important tonnages are under 
negotiation. The buying movement is 
still holding up well, but it would not 
be surprising if the market assumes 
a more quiet tone in the early future, 
as buying is always more or less in 
spurts and that now current has con- 
tinued for some time. We quote, New 
York tidewater delivery, third quarter, 
as follows: 


Northern foundry No, 1........ $17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2X foundry «.-+---sceeees 16.50 to 17.00 
No.3 “pigih a's osse ee cave ee tvtes 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Matlieeiie. .ssaccsnidas uwetie some 17.25 to 17.75 
Gray fotge 6. RCo WITS coke 15.25 to 15.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—Several eastern steel 
makers have bought fair tonnages to 
supplement contracts placed some 
months ago for their estimated year’s 
requirements, this probably aggregat- 
ing 1,200 or 1,500 tons, and there has 
also been some buying by central 
western interests. The price contin- 
ues at about $41, seaboard, for fairly 
early shipment. A good inquiry is 
current for ferro-silicon, probably 300 
tons being under negotiation, and the 
price continues at $64 to $65, Pitts- 
burg. 

Finished Materials—May bookings 
of structural materials are estimated 
at about 225,000, of which independ- 
ent interests took about 170,000 tons 
and the American Bridge Co. slightly 
under 55,000 tons. This tonnage is 
not equal to the latter company’s 
maximum capacity, but its operations 
are steadily improving, and through 
the summer it will probably run at 
between 65 and 70 per cent of nor- 
mal, with the two largest plants, Pen- 
coyd, rated at 9,000 tons, and Am- 
bridge, rated at 17,000 tons, running 
at a much larger percentage. In fact, 
the latter works may be forced onto 
double turn in the near future, as it 
is now producing close to its max- 
imum on single turn. The plant at 
Elmira, which has never yet been op- 
erated up to its rated capacity of 5,000 
tons per month, Trenton and Edge 
Moor are filling up rapidly. 

Bids were opened a few days ago 
on the substructure of the postoffice 
building at the Pennsylvania station 
in this city, for which 9,000 tons of 
steel will be required, but it is un- 
derstood that the low bid has .been 
withdrawn and the project will prob- 
ably be readvertised. Some of the 
girders involved in this contract weigh 
70 or 80 tons each, and their trans- 
portation is a factor of importance. 
The Vanderbilt hotel letting, requiring 
5,000 tons of steel, was set for last 
Friday, but was postponed untif the 
current week. The Hinkle Iron Co. 
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has taken a 270-ton factory building 
on Greenwich street; A.--E, Norton 
& Co., a 700-ton loft structure on 
Twenty-seventh street; the New Eng- 
land Structural Co. the Boston & 
Albany grain elevators at South Bos- 
ton, 5,000 tons; James Stewart, the 
Puget Sound Realty Co. building at 
Denver, 3,000 tons; and the Boston 
Bridge Co., 300 tons for the Pepperill 
cotton mill at Midford, Me. 

In railroad work the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Co. has taken 2,300 
tons for the Pennsylvania Tunnel & 
Terminal Co., and Lewis F. Shoemak- 
er will furnish 1,700 tons for the same 
interest; the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
will furnish 1,600 tons for the Sea- 
board Air Line and 700 tons for the 
Grand Trunk system, which has also 
ordered 1,430 tons from the Wisconsin 
Bridge Co.; the Rock Island has 
bought about 2,100 tons of 
work, Geo. W. Jackson securing 1,500 
tons of the order and McClintic-Mar- 
shall the balance; and the American 
Bridge Co. has taken 500 tons of 
bridge work for the Milbrook Co. 

The Winner bridge, 13,000 tons, is 
still pending, as is also the Hewitt 


bridge 


apartment in this city, 4,000 tons. 
The Utah Hotel at Salt Lake City, 
2,500 tons, will probably go to the 
American Bridge Co., and the Boston 
store building -at Chicago, 5,000 tons, 
has gone to the South Halsted Street 
Iron Works. The First National Bank 
building at Denver and the Portland, 
Me., city hall have gone to independ- 
ent interests. The Peoria & Pekin 
Union has received bids on 2,200 tons 
of bridge work; a cotton shed at 
Vicksburg will require 1,000 tons; Os- 
wego is to let contracts for an 800- 
ton bridge within the next two weeks; 
the Bishop Foss mill building in East 
Boston, requiring a large tonnage, is 
being figured; Portland, Me., has an 
800-ton bank building ‘under negotia- 
tion, and there is a large variety of 
smaller propositions. The: Carnegie 
Steel Co. will supply 500 tons of plain 
materials for the Erwin cotton fac- 
tory. A very heavy tonnage of steel 
is involved in additions to New Eng- 
land textile mills, either present or 
prospective. Local fabricators are fill- 
ing up on orders, and substantial ad- 
vances in the prices of fabricated steel 
are anticipated. 

The recently established level on 
plain materials is being well main- 
tained. Iron bars are in better de- 
mand and mills are operating more 
heavily. We quote: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.46c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.46c; tees, 3 x %4-inch and heavier, 
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1.51c; plates, carloads, tank, 1.46c; ma- 
rine boiler, 1.86c; bar iron, 1.35¢ to 
1.40c; soft steel bars, 1.36c; sheets, 
No. 28 black, 2.56c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading inter- 
est has taken an order for 3,500 tons 
of heavy pipe for New Chester, Pa. 
The local market is quiet and prices 
continue low. 

Old Materials.—Considerable buying 
has been done by one steel interest 
in eastern Pennsylvania, partly from 
dealers but largely from railroads. 
Otherwise no large: lots of melting 
steel scrap have been sold, and the 
same is true of practically all other 
lines. Prices continue to advance 
sharply. In some cases brokers are 
now offering and paying considerably 
more than mills are ‘willing to pay, 
counting on the advance continuing 
sufficiently long to let them out on 
the transaction. Denial is made that 
the Steel Corporation is in the market 
for large tonnages for its Gary plant, 
as has been reported. "We quote: 


Old steel rails (rerolling)...... $13.50 to 14.50 
| eee eee 19.00 to 19.50 
id Car winOblGst 6s x35. Sxccdass 13.00 to 13.50 
ae SOR WAS BEIGE so. 6. ede cee 18.00 to 18.50 
Mid steel Car Bxlee acs. cscs e 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron track SCIAP -csiscsvvccvese 13.50 to 14.00 
WORMED Soa gess cases skeet 11.50 to 12.00 
OR Ee ee ee 7.50 to 8.00 


8.50 to 9.00 
12.50 to 13.00 


Wrought turnings 
Heavy cast scrap 


Railroad -mialleable ......<scs02. 11.50 to 12.00 
oS SS Sy eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Cah BENG. a bales when enw Sale 10.00 to 10.50 


CINCINNATI. 
Test of the Southern Market Will 
Probably Come About July 1. 


Office of Tue IRon TRADE REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., June 1. 


Pig Iron.—The 


week has been quiet, with inquiry light 


market the past 


and confined to small, unimportant ton- 
nages. A sale of 2,500 tons of basic 
iron to a southern Ohio consumer for 
last half delivery and 1,000 tons of 
malleable to a St. Louis melter were 
transactions re- 


the only important 


ported. Prices have made no change 
and for prompt shipment southern iron 
$11 Birmingham seems to be still quot- 
ed, although business is not solicited 
so freely on that basis as in the recent 
past. For prompt shipment northern 
iron, the southern Ohio furnaces are 
generally asking $14.50 for No. 2 at 
furnace, but it is intimated that for No. 


1 foundry $14.50 can be done the same 


as for No. 2 and for No. 3 foundry 
$13.75 has been quoted, showing that 
the market is a little easy on grades 
other than No. 2 foundry. For last 
half, $14.50 Ironton appears to be well 
maintained, and in the south $11.50 Bir- 
mingham for last half is firmly ad- 
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hered to by the furnaces. Some pro- 
ducers are demanding $12 for fourth 
quarter. Gray forge is obtainable at 
$10.25 Birmingham, but is not plentiful, 
Jackson county high silicons remain 
quotable at $18.50 at furnace for 8 per 
cent. Southern charcoal is selling at 
$19.50 Birmingham. The falling off in 
inquiry is accepted as the natural re- 
sult following a period of active buying 
and the market is expected to remain 
in a rather quiet and featureless posi- 
tion for the present. The test of the 
strength of the southern iron market it 
is thought will come to light about the 
first of July, when new contracts for 
last half delivery begin. The bulk of 
this iron was sold at $11 Birmingham, 
and if prompt shipment iron can be held 
up to the $11.50 basis, the price now 
asked for last half delivery, it would 
tend to give the market a strong tone. 
We quote for prompt shipment and 
June delivery, delivered Cincinnati, 
based on freight rates of $3.25 from 
Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, as 


follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2....... . 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3.... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 3.79 
soutnemm NG. 1 60ft...c2sceese 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 2 so0ft..éccrcesece - 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern gray forge......... 13.50 to 13.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry...... 15.95 to 16.2( 
Northern No. 2 foundry...... 15.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 14.95 to 15.20 
Jackson county 6 per cent silicon 18.70 
Jackson county 8 per cent silicon 19.70 
Jackson county 10 per cent sili- 

Re Wx oss ordinance ee ee wae celere 20.70 


Finished Material. — Specifications 
have been fairly good on contracts, but 
were not equal to the large tonnage 
specified two and three weeks previous- 
ly. The market appears to be less ac- 
tive since prices have become steadier. 
While quotations of 1.20c for steel bars 
are still reported, some producers are 
asking 1.25c. 
Coke.—There is still 


shopping by foundrymen for coke on 


considerable 


contract for deliveries over the remain- 
der of the year and for one year from 
July 1. The market is showing some 
firmness and there is less inclination 
on the part of the ovens to accept low 
prevailing on prompt 


prices recently 


shipment coke. We give below quota- 
tions showing the range of prices in 
the leading coke producing districts, the 
inside quotations representing prompt 
shipment coke and the outside prices 


contract: 


Per Ton 
Wise county furnace coke...... $1.60 to 1.85 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.00 to 2.25 


Pocahontas furnace coke ........ 1.65 to 
Pocahontas foundry coke .,....... 1.85 to 
Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.60 to 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 1.90 to 


Old Material.—The 


in tone and some grades of scrap are 


Mdtorod 
& Odo oo 
CSCOMN 


market is firm 


held above pig iron prices. There is 


considerable activity in the market be- 





\ enact 
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tween dealers, but consumnrs who can 
use either scrap or pig iron are in- 
clined to resist the advances recently 
made in scrap and are using pig iron 
more freely. Dealers’ prices here are 
represented in the following quotations, 
with the market regarded as firm: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought net 


ROHR: ) dale <Wadsh so Whba edb amma? ks $13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery, net tons.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons...... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

POU cuPabne> ccc taea eee wa 14.50 to 15.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons 13.25 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tons.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Heavy turnings, net........cc0- 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 6.50 to 7.50 
Cie QEROTS ks ak wink 44a xaes <n 14.50 to 15.00 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Continued Activity in Basic—Firmer 
Prices in Finished Lines. 


June 1. 


Pig Iron—Despite the advance in 
price to $15.50, delivered, basic iron 
has continued its activity during the 
Several _ steel 
district, 
which bought rather heavily for early 


week under review. 


works in this immediate 
shipment when the movement started 
on the $15 level, have re-entered the 
market and taken on moderate lots 
for shipment later in the year at the 
While these purchases 
have been quite heavy, there is rea- 


full price. 


son to believe that figures mentioned 
in connection with the aggregate ton- 
nage placed during the movement 
have been somewhat exaggerated. One 
of the interests which sold most heay- 
ily and is perhaps best qualified to 
speak with authority in this instance 
estimates that the total purchases of 
steel plants in this section during the 
recent movement have not exceeded 
125,000 tons; probably one-half of this 
tonnage was at the $15 level, ‘but on 
all later purchases the full $15.50, de- 
livered, price prevailed. The move- 
ment seems to have spent itself, how- 
ever, and no further buying of import- 
ance is anticipated for some time, as 
consumers’ generally have covered 
their requirements through the re- 
mainder of the year and will need 
little additional iron unless a sudden 
spurt of business develops There 
have been a few small sales of low 
phosphorus iron, one of the most de- 
sirable ‘brands going on the basis of 
$19.50 to $20, delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania plants. Foundry irons 
continue to enjoy a steady demand 
and are now firmly established at 
$16, delivered, for No. 2 plain -and 
$16.50 for No. 2X. No large pur- 
chases are reported, but the smaller 
lots are sufficiently numerous to ag- 
gregate a good tonnage. One _ sale 
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of 1,000 tons of malleable was re- 
cently made at a price of $17.50, de- 
livered. Pipe irons are scarce and 
are being held at $15.25 to $15.75, 
delivered, but no sales of importance 
are noted. Reports from a number of 
representative selling interests are 
that bookings during May were the 
heaviest in a long period. We quote, 
Eastern Pennsylvania delivery during 
the third quarter, as follows: 


We.” TAO “Omg ees gees 1 $17.00 to 17.50 
mods. 2X 4osmaey 6.60. - uadbele’s 16.50 to 17.00 
Te | ORME Aline e'<« ata ne ogee 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard gray forge .......... 15.25 to 15.75 
SAGNOL: .< sine tee + vk bas 4 4éauladp 15.50 
LGW DROSIOTOR: «66 ccr 5 ccau eres 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2. Bisdsinghati «ous. is 15.75 to 16.25 
EG. a) PALME s 04.0 own has on 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 2 ‘oun Vigna si. ch. 6s 16.25 to 16.75 


Finished Materials—Prices are stif- 
fening and, while there are still a 
few interests willing to book attrac- 
tive tonnages at concessions from 
the usual price, their number is de- 
creasing. The Cambria Steel Co. has 
let it be understood that it will ac- 


‘cept no business at less than the es- 


tablished figures. The local structural 
situation presents no new features. 
The Phoenix Bridge Co. will supply 
the Seaboard Air Line with a small 
lot of bridge work and some other let- 
The Reading 
awards for street bridges, announced 
for June 9 and 15, will involve be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 tons and will 
complete the requirements for this 
railroad’s track elevation work. Ship- 
yard orders are reported as light, but 
the Cramps still have a large tonnage 
under negotiation and 


tings have been made. 


considerable 
buying is expected from that interest 
before long. The inquiries are said 
to aggregate 30,000 tons. The plac- 
ing by the Harriman lines of orders 
for 105 locomotives, a good part of 
which are extremely heavy, is ex- 
pected to stimulate buying by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; these are 
to go to the Union and Southern Pa- 
cific and constitute one of the largest 
single orders for Yocomotives ever 
placed. We quote: Structural shapes, 
1.45¢ to 1.50c; plates, 1.45¢ to 1.50c; 
sheets, No. 28, 2.80c; steel bars, 1.35c 
to 1.45c; refined bar iron, 1.35¢ to 


1.40c. 


Old Materials.—Prices have experi- 
enced another advance without any 
business of importance being devel- 
oped. Holders of scrap are still un- 
willing to part with it at the current 
level, insisting that considerably high- 
er figures will prevail, and their opin- 
ion is seemingly supported ‘by the 
eagerness with which certain mills are 
seeking heavy melting steel. A ship 
load of 1,000 tons of San Francisco 
scrap has been taken here by a deal- 
er at a figure above $15.50, delivered 
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Eastern Pennsylvania mill. We quote: 


Old steel rails :(rerolling) ....$16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1. steel scrap ...%-ccees 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel “asleb 5. ete 20.00 to 20.50 
Old. iron. ami@Bi.4i. pene: ose 22.00 to 23.00 
Old iron ‘tals... scans cubisvtan 18.50 to 19.50 
Old car : wheels. . 60. in eesti 15.50 to 16.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 yard stfép ft eores 16.50 to 17.00 
Machinery scrap .......secceee 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus scrap ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Wrought iron pipe ........+. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought turnings ........6.+. 12.50 to 13.00 
Axle turnings, heavy .......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings. 2 oi) sass coe eee aie 19.50 to 11.00 
Stove ‘plates’. 0. cs cede essVeces 13.00 to 13.50 
ST. LOUIS. 





Moderate Sales of Pig Iron With 
Prices Firm. 
May 31. 


Pig Iron—The pig iron market 
closed last week with half a dozen or 
more sales of southern iron in 300, 200 
and 100 ton lots for delivery over the 
last half of the year, with $11.50 as 
about the best price that can be 
made. This price seems to prevail 
now for all deliveries during the pres- 
ent year, one furnace at least having 
turned down orders at $11. One 
malleable casting company bought 1,- 
000 tons of malleable for shipment 
over the last half, and an Illinois car 
manufactory purchased 500 tons of 
northern car wheel iron. A _ price 
of $11.25 for No. 2, Birmingham, is 
reported to have been made in one 
instance last week, but this is not a 
certainty. Ohio iron seems to be 
firm at $14.50 for No. 2 for extended 
deliveries, and at $14 to $14.50 for 
quick shipment. The demand for 
Ohio foundry grades is fair. 

Our quotations, delivered, to which 
the freight of $3.75 from Birmingham 
has been added, are as follows: 


No. 1 southern .sccccccccccsccs $15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2 southern ...cccscccssvuse 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 3 southern ..ccsscocscosecs 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 4 southern ..--.cseeeeseess 14.25 to 14.75 


Coke.—It is asserted with a fair de- 
gree of positiveness that the 25,000 
ton coke inquiry put out by a car 
manufacturing company ten days ago 
has not been placed. Another inquiry 
is out this week for about 8,000 tons 
of foundry coke for delivery over the 
last half. This probably will be closed 
within the next two or three weeks. 
Best-selected Connellsville 72-hour 
foundry coke is bringing $1.85 to $2, 
ovens for immediate shipment, and 
$2.15 to $2.25 for last half delivery. 
Some of the dealers are quoting $2.25 
for delivery over the first of next 
year. Connellsville 48-hour furnace 
coke is still held at $1.60 to $1.75, 
ovens, for all deliveries. The market 
on Virginia and West Virginia grades 
was not changed last week. 


Old Material—The market on scrap 
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iron is brightening up considerable. 
Railroads are placing contracts, or 
getting ready to do so, and dealers 
look forward to considerable improve- 
ment. Our quotations follow: 


Cast iron borings, free from for- 


eign material, net tons...... $ 5.00 to 5.50 
Steei axle turnings, gross tons.. 10.U0 to 11.00 
Steel railroad axles, net tons.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron railroad axles, net tons.... 17.50 to 18.50 


Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 


Old car wheels, gross ; 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net tons 11.00 to 11.50 
Heavy machinery cast, net tons. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast, net 

TOMS § tc ccandeo cepnisersvassecvies 
Sheet iron, net tons, uncut.... 4.00 to - 5.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons 12.00 to 13.00 


Railroad malleable, net tons.... 12.00 to 12.50 

Heavy melting steel, net tons.. 11.00 to 12.00 

Relaying rails, met tOmS......- 17.00 to 18.00 
BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Prices are Tending Upward 
—Advance Expected Soon. 
Office of Tur Ikon TRaApe REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, June 1. 
Pig Iron.—More_ strength has ap- 
peared in the market, but not sufficient 
to alter the approximated quotations 
given below. Furnaces are tightening 
up on prices and good tonnage was re- 
fused by certain interests at the maxi- 
mum quotations named herewith. Sell- 
ing, however, has continued at these 
prices. Just how much longer low fig- 
ures will be made is doubtful, but it 
still appears to be almost a certainty 
that an advance is near at hand. One 
furnace interest refused $15.50 for No. 
2X foundry within the past week. 


No. 1X foundry ..-----e+e-ee- $15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2X foundry .....ccccccees 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 plain ..--+--+eeesereeees 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 3X foundry .....--seeeeee 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable Bessemer ........+- 16.50 to 17.00 
Gray fOrge -ccccecscecccsseccs 14.00 to 14.50 
Chare al 5 Sage ar ey 19.25 to 20.25 

Finished Products.—Few notable 


1 


have occurred, but regular 


lettings 
trade has been stronger than usual, 
Representatives of certain mills say 
they are running two shifts and_ still 
are several weeks behind on deliveries. 
There is some activity in structural 
throughout the state. Bids will go in 
June 5 for structural on the Rome 
custodial asylum, Rome, N. Y., a state 
work. Specifications have not reached 
Buffalo. 
Courtland hospital, to the building of 
which the Wickwires of that city con- 
tributed $50,000, was let to the William 
Elmira, 


The general contract for the 


R. Compton Realty Co., of 


8 


Moderate Improvement Continues in 
the Iron Market. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
302 Pioneer Bldg., May 28. 


The iron market of the Pacific coast 


continues to show moderate improve- 
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ment. The shipments of machinery 
to Alaska are unprecedented in vol- 
ume. The foundries, with the excep- 
tion of some shops in Tacoma, are all 
busy; taken as a whole, the north 
coast foundries are operating at about 
80 per cent capacity. Most of the 
gasoline engine manufacturers are 
working overtime at present. 

Pig Iron.—Most foundries are fairly 
well stocked and sales of iron for im- 
mediate needs are light. There is 
some contracting for European iron 
for late fall delivery and purchases of 
southern iron continue in good vol- 
ume. A ship load of 1,000 tons of 
English No. 1 has been wrecked on 
the Cape Verde islands and will not 
arrive on Puget. Sound until Decem- 
ber. We quote gross tons, f. o. b. 


Seattle, as follows: 





Southern No. 2, domestic....... 21.90 to 22.40 

Merchant Iron.—Prices are _ being 
well maintained, but are still low. The 
volume of business is good. There 
have been recent shipments of con- 
tonnage to Alaska and 
island points. We quote base prices 
per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Seattle: Com- 


yn iron bars, $2.25; mild steel bars, 


siderable 


mi 
$2.35; machinery steel, $2.75; Norway 
iron, $3.50; angles, channels and tees, 


under 3 inches, $2.75. 


Old Material.—Dealers’ stocks have 
decreased and the demand for good 
foundry scrap is increasing. Prices 
have advanced and it is difficult to ob- 
tain concessions from the ruling’ quo- 
tations. Wrought iron is slightly more 
active. We quote net tons, f. o. b. 


Seattle, as follows: 


Old car wh 
Old steel rail 
Railroad wr 
Country wrou 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Increased Activity at Ensley—Plans 
of the Southern Steel & Iron Co. 


May 31. 


Some sales of pig iron are still be- 
ing made by Alabama manufacturers, 
a steady line of inquiry is being re- 


ceived and the future prospects are 


bright. Four furnaces went out of 


commission during the past month and 
still it is believed there will be a good 
showing made in the production for 


the month. Two furnaces are prepared 
for the torch in the near future and 
the furnaces of the Southern Steel & 


Iron Co., the successor of the Southern 
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Steel Co., will most likely be in opera- 
tion before the end of the coming 
month. W. H. Hassinger, who was 
elected president of the new company, 
is back in Birmingham and says the 
prospects are bright. While not fixing 
a date for beginning on the prepara- 
tions to put all the plants of the com- 
pany in operation again, the intimation 
is given that within three or four 
weeks this will be taken up and ef- 
forts made to start up the various 
works of the concern, located in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and Alabama. 

The iron prices in this section are a 
little firmer. Not so much is being 
heard these days of $11 per ton iron, 
No. 2 foundry. 

Reports are current that the Ten- 
nessee company will add a structural 
steel plant to the steel mills at Ensley. 
The rolling mills of the Tennessee com- 
pany, located at Bessemer, resumed op- 
rations this week, after a month’s 
idleness. Steel is worked altogether 
in this plant and employment is given 
to between 200 and 300 hands. 

Shipments on the San Francisco or- 
der for cast iron pipe io be filled from 
this district have been started. This 
order will take several months to fill. 


GERMAN IRON MARKET. 


No Response to Improved Conditions 


in United States and Engieand. 


Dusseldorf, May 15, 1909.—Contrary 
to the lately reported 1mprovements on 
the American and English iron mar- 
kets, the German market continues to 
remain in bad condition. The strong 
efforts of the big banks, which keep 


large capitals of industrial shares in 
their deposits, to improve the standing 
of such shares by issuing many pre- 
dictions of a quick and perfect im- 
provement, have meantime had some 
effect at the Berlin stock exchange, 
but they have not been able to in- 
e business in iron and _ steel. 


fluence tl 
For iron ore and scrap material, the 
demand has, however, grown and prices 
have raised a little. Coal is weaker, 
as it is always in the warmer season; 
coke is in such a depressed condition 
that the syndicate is not able to take 
even the 60 per cent of the capacity of 
its mines which it had guaranteed to 
take during May. It can only take 
55 per cent. In pig iron, the produc- 
tion is unaltered; the prices have again 
given way and serious buyers can buy 
hematite today for second half of 
this year at 55 marks per 1,000 
kilograms for 
($13.10). With the 
ores and a_ coke _ price 


producers’ works 
relatively high 


prices for 
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of 18 marks per 1,000 kilograms ($4.25), 
only a few of the best situated works 
see their back in 
In half 


material, 


money these prices. 
finished products and railway 
the of the Stahlwerks- 
for April is worse than ever 
the were only 364,- 
669 tons against 520,811 tons in March, 
1909, and against 371,956 tons in March, 


report 
verband 


before; deliveries 


1908. Plates, ‘sheets and bar iron are 
just as depressed as they have been 
for months and there is no improve- 
ment for these articles -in sight. Tak- 


ing a broad view of the position here, 
it is rather generally unpleasant. Money, 
which was below 2 per cent in March, 


is today in demand at over 4 per cent, 
the pay- 
against 


evidently in consequence of 


ments which have been made 
the 800,000,000 


the empire and of Prussia. 


new loan of marks of 


Beside, the 
crisis duties 


inland regarding the new 


and taxes, which are necessary to satis- 


fy the enormous demand for money 
of the empire and _ its. states, has 
a very bad influence on the general bus- 
iness, the more as this crisis is not 


likely to be finished during this year. 


METAL MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 
June 1. 
Copper.—On the strength of an im- 
proved consumption, the market has 
strengthened during the past week 


and heavy selling has been done both 
for domestic and foreign acocunt. Pro- 
are resisting efforts of melters 
to book 
the early 


ducers 
requirements ahead of 
We quote: Lake, 
133¢c to electrolytic, 13%c to 
13%4c; casting, 13c to 13%c. 
Pig Tin.—The market is 
demand 


their 
future. 
13t%c; 
steadier, 
having improved and the bulk 
of spot metal being concentrated in 
foreign situation 
We quote 29%c, 


a few hands. The 
has also improved. 
New York. 

Pig Lead.—A better demand has de- 
veloped in the west, where prices have 
but the been 
example. We- quote, 
New York delivery, at 4.35c to 4.45c. 

Spelter—The demand from 
izers continues to improve, and prices 


advanced, east has slow 


to follow this 


galyan- 


are tending upward. We quote, 5.17%c 

to 5.221%4c, New York. 
Antimony.—Cookson’s, 

S%c: U. SS. ./BRe. to. 8c; 


brands, 7'4c 


8i4c to 
ordinary 
to 734c. 


CHICAGO. 


June 1. 


The entire list of metals shows a 


ne and prices 


There 


stronger ti higher pre- 


spelter and lead. was 
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a good buying of copper during the 
week and shows indications of 
We quote as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 1334¢ to 
14c; casting, 13%c to 
13%4c; pig tin, 3lc to 31%c; spelter, 
5.35¢ 


zinc 
higher prices. 
lots, 


carload 


to 5.50c; pig lead, desilverized, 


4.50c to 4.60c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 
4.75c to 4.80c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 
24%c per 100 pounds higher; sheet 
zinc, 634c list f. o. b. LaSalle in car 
lots of 600-pound flasks; Cookson’s 


antimony, 10%c to llc; other grades, 
10c. 

The scrap metal trade is distinctly 
and more active and better 
prices are being asked. We quote as 


stronger 


follows: 

Copper wire, 1134c to 12c; heavy 
1lMYc to 11%; t copper, 
103%4c to llc; heavy red brass, 1034c; 
heavy yellow brass, 8%c; 
No. 1 


3. 
yellow 


copper, ligh 

light brass, 
6\4¢; red brass borings, 834c; 
No. 1 734C; 
brass clippings, 8%4c; tea lead, 3.60c; 


brass borings, 
lead scrap, 3.90c; zinc, 3.40c; tin pipe, 
244c; 23c* 


electrotype free 


pewter, 17'%c; 
from wood, 
3.80c; electrotype dross, 2.65c; stereo- 


tin foil, 


plates, 
dross, 


type plates, 4%c; stereotype 


3.75c; prime slab zinc dross, $55 per 


ton. 
ST. LOUIS. 
May 31. 

Lead and Zinc.—The best base price 
reported to have been paid for zinc 
ore in the Joplin district last week 
was $43.50, with offerings becoming 
much stronger toward the close of 


On an assay base of $42.50 


for 60 per cent ore, a price of $45.50 


the week. 
was realized. St. Louis quotations on 
spelter toward the close of the week 
rose to $5.15, but dropping to $5.12% 
on Saturday, probably was _ responsi- 
ble the 


A curtailment in the output also prob- 


for increase in ore prices. 


ably influenced the rise. A prevailing 


base price of $43.50 with a steady de- 


mand for ore are tne _ indications 


for the present week. 
Calamine was steady at $19 base for 


40 per cent ore, with extra choice 
ore bringing $26. Lead ore was firm 


at $58 base. 


at St. 


Quotations on pig lead 
Louis were stronger at $4.32%. 
The National Tube Co. blew in four 
Riverside furnaces No. 
and No. 1 on May 30; 
2 stack on May 3, and No. 
May 20, while Lorain No. 4 
stack was blown out on May 4. 


stacks in May: 
2, on May 2/, 


No. 


1 stack on 


Lorain 


Har 


Paxton 


Iron & Steel Co., 


No. 1 


The Central 
risburg, Pa., lighted its 
furnace, May 6. 


PRICE CHART. 
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VALUE OF IRON AND STEEL 
OUTPUT. 

We do. not recall that any general 
estimate has ever been made of the 
value of the product of the iron and 
steel industry, on a basis of computa- 
tion familiar to the trade, yet such a 
study is not without interest. There 
are, of course, census reports, but 
such reports do not usually draw the 
limitations as they wouid be drawn in 
the trade, and beside this there is 
no recent census report which would 
measure the industry as it stands to- 
day. The last quinquennial census 
was labeled “1905,” but really com- 


prised statistics of 1904, when the in- 


pe) 


dustry made less than two-thirds as 
much pig iron as it did in 1907. 

The limits. of the iron and steel in- 
dustry proper are familiar to the trade, 
but are not usually written in sta- 


tistics. The production of pig iron 


is, of course, a part of the iron and 
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steel trade, and as coke, ore and lime- 
stone go into the manufacture of pig 
iron, it is not necessary to consider 
them. When pig iron has been made, 
there comes a parting of the ways. 
Some pig iron goes to the iron foun- 
dry, some goes to the iron mill and 
some goes to the steel works. The 
iron foundry is not usually considered 
a part of the iron and steel trade in 
the strict sense. The iron foundry 
uses pig iron much the same as the 
hardware factory may use bands or 
sheets, which are products of the steel 
industry, or as a tin can or a carpet 
sweeper factory uses tin plate. In- 
deed, the agricultural implement fac- 
tory uses both foundry pig iron, iron 
bars and steel bars, products of three 
branches of the iron and steel industry 
proper, but it is not a part of that 
industry. 

Possibly the fairest system of lim- 
iting the iron and steel industry would 
be to stop with foundry pig iron, in- 
cluding malleable, with the steel cast- 
ing, with the normal products of the 
iron mill, and with the normal prod- 
ucts of the steel mill. These latter 
should include plates, shapes, bars, 
pipe, sheets, tin plates and wire. In- 
asmuch as many steel producing inter- 
ests fabricate steel, an allowance for 
such work should be made, while as 
to wire, it is the rule for the wire 
mill to finish into plain wire, barb 
wire, wire nails and wire fence. 

Complete statistics for the 1908 pro- 
duction are not available, and in any 
event it is more interesting to make 
the computation for 1907, with its 
maximum production and relatively 
high prices. For that year, a rough 
computation would place the value of 
rolled steel products, in the form in 
which they left the steel mills, as 
rails, plates and shapes (a portion of 
this fabricated), pipe, sheets, tin plates 
and wire products, at about $800,000,- 
000. The product of the iron mills, 
including both mills which puddle iron 
and mills which simply reroll old ma- 
terial, and including such _ finished 
products as are turned out by iron 
mills, would amount to about $100,- 
000,000. The product of steel cast- 


ings would be valued at about $40, 
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000,000, while the output of all grades 
of pig iron passing to the foundry 
would total, at the point of manufac- 
ture, about $125,000,000. 
give a grand total of $1,065,C00,000 as 


This would 


the value of the output of the iron 
and steel industry proper, taking the 
1907 product and the prices realized 
therefor at the point of manufacture. 
While the 


rough, there is practically no question 


estimate is necessarily 
that the output, as thus defined, ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000 in actual realized 
value, and it may have exceeded $1,- 
100,000,000. 

Other great industries make a com- 
paratively modest showing. Even the 
great coal industry in 1907 produced 
according to the geological survey, 
only $615,000,000, valued at the mine, 
and a considerable part of this out- 
put simply went to the iron and steel 
industry. The value of crude petrol- 
eum was $120,000,000. BP curse the 
coal had a much higher value at the 
point of consumption, and the oil was 
much more valuable after it was re- 
fined for use, but the iron and steel 
industry can claim still greater aug 
mentation of value for its products 
than can these industries. The great 
bulk of the billion dollars’ worth of 
material produced by the iron and 
steel industry was greatly enhanced 
in value before it was put into ac- 
tual use. The foundry iron was con- 
verted into castings, the merchant 
mill products, sheets and tin plates, 
were cut up and otherwise fabricated, 
the plain wire was converted into 
finely finished product, such simple 
articles as wire clips selling at more 
than a dollar a pound to the finai 
consumer and so on. If the actual 
value at final point of consumption 
of the entire product of the iron 
and steel industry could be computed 
it would probably be found to exceed 
two billion or three billion dollars 


in a year like 1907, 


THE RIGHT KIND OF ENTHUSI- 
ASM. 

A striking example of enthusiasm 

for the upbuilding of the merchant 


marine is furnished by the Ward- 





ee 
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Dickey Steel Co., of Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., which is now devoting a con- 
siderable part of its advertising space 
in a number of periodicals, to argu- 
ments in favor of the merchant ma- 
rine. For example, in a recent ad- 


VYertisement the following appears: 







N. Y. Cily 





Rio de Janeiro 


Present Route to South America. 
Twice across the Atlantic. 
Double Time. Double freight. 


Cannot build export trade under 
such a handicap. 


When a business concern is willing 
to pay its money and devote a part 
of its advertising space to the mer- 
chant marine, it is settng an exam- 
ple which might well be followed by 
thousands of other manufacturers who, 
in common with all the people of the 
United States, would be benefited by 
the restoration of the merchant ma- 
rine to the place which it ought to 


hold in the commerce of the world. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES OF 
THE A. S. M. E. CONVENTIONS. 


Machinery for June. 





A delightful feature of the semi-annual 
conventions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers is the various excursions 


to points of interest in and about the cities 


where the conventions are held. The parties 
going on these excursions are given special 
attention, and unusual courtesies often are 
extended in honor of the society. To the 


ladies and other guests of the members such 
excursions are particularly enjoyable because 
of their novelty, and we fear that the majority 


of the members are more interested in them 


than in the regular proceedings. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of such di- 
versions, we are inclined to question the 
advisability of featuring them to the extent that 
has been the case in the last few years. It 


seems that the prestige of the society will 
suffer if the entertainment side of the con- 
vention is magnified so that it eclipses the 
teclinical side We believe. that the society 
will gain in prestige if.less attention is given 
to pleasure, and more to the real business for 
which the conventions are intended. Let the 
spring conventions be held in places where 
ample hotel accommodations are provided, but 
where the outside attractions are minimized. 


Then the attention of the visiting members 
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will be centered on the papers and discus- 
sions. The chief value of the conventions 
lies in the oral and written discussion of the 
papers, and in the making of acquaintances 
and the renewal of friendly relations. If the 
discussions fail, there is comparatively little 
profit in traveling hundreds of miles to hear 
papers read, as every member receives the 
monthly journal of the society containing them. 
Let us continue to have entertainments, by 


j0oasaa!y 









all means; but let them be subordinate to 


the real business of the society. 


RECEIVERS FOR WESTERN 
FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
James Berry and Drury W. Cooper 
have been: appointed receivers of the 
Western Foundry Supply Co., offices 
of which are at 50 Church street, New 
York City. The company was incor- 
porated July 1, 1908, with capital stock 
of $500,000. Its last financial state- 
ment showed assets several times in 
excess of liabilities, and it is antici- 
pated that a reorganization will be 
possible. A notice issued by the re- 
ceivers to stockholders and creditors 
states that the action taken was con- 
sidered “the logical means of meeting 
the financial condition of the company 
in order to conserve the interests of 
the creditors. It would appear that 
there is a large amount of raw and 
finished material on hand and _ that 
the immediate embarrassment of the 
company was brought about by the 
prevailing condition in the iron and 
steel trade and the inability of the 
company to realize on the material.” 
The company’s principal line of prod- 
uct was ground alloys for the foundry 
trade. The receivers are continuing 
the business and are accepting orders 

for early shipment, 
The American Steel & Wire’ Co. blew 
in No. 2 blast furnace at Donora, Pa., 


May 9. 
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CLOSER RELATIONSHIP 


Of Manufacturer and Jobber Promul- 
gated by Hardware Men’s 
Convention. 


An important convention of the year 
will be that of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion to be held jointly at Pittsburg, 
June 9, 10 and 11 under the auspices 
of the Pittsburg membership of both 
organizations. The convention will 
discuss matters of immediate import- 
ance to the hardware and jobbing in- 
terests of the country, and the list of 
speakers and special papers is impos 
ing. There will be more than 500 
persons in attendance, .the southern 
representation being especially strong. 
One of the purposes of the joint con- 
vention is to bring manufacturer and 
jobber into .closer relationship, and one 
of the first effects will undoubtedly be 
manifested in renewed activity in all 
lines of hardware manufacture. 

The great manufacturing ‘industries 
of Pittsburg district are taking the live- 
lest interest in the convention, and 
will assist in every way to make it a 
notable occasion, as much of the raw 
materials consumed in the hardware 
trade are turned out in Pittsburg mills. 
On the Pittsburg entertainment com- 
mittee are A. C. Dinkey, president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co.; B. F. Jones 
Jr., president of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.; Wallace H. Rowe, president 
of the Pittsburg Steel Co.; Lawrence 
Dilworth, president of Dilworth, . Por- 
ter & Co., and the general officers of a 
half dozen other steel and iron com- 
ipanies. 

Among the entertainment features 
of the convention will be smokers, 
dances, musicales, banquets, trolley 
trips around the principal steel and 
iron works, and special entertainments 
such as teas, band concerts and recep- 
tions for the wives of delegates to 
the convention. It will be an occasion 
of special interest to the southern 
hardware men and their friends, as the 
convention is planned especially for 
them, and every form of hospitality is 
being devised with their comfort and 
entertainment in view. 


At the annual meeting of the Orient 
Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Julian Kennedy; vice president,’ Rob- 
ert Bentley; secretary and ‘treasurer, 
Reid Kennedy; assistant secretary and 
treasurer, R. M. Frey; general mana- 
ger, O. W. Kennedy. 
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NO REASON FOR RETARDING BUSINESS 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE TARIFF BILL WELL DEFINED, 


And Radical Reductions Are Not at All Probable— 
Debate Will Continue for Weeks—Some Fea- 


tures 


BAL Se 1.—The 


most interesting fact regarding the tar- 


Washington, June 
iff revision situationin congress during 
the past week was the development of 
what seems to be almost certain indi- 
cations that the session wil drag along 


well into July before the bill is finally 


completed and signed by President 
Taft. 
This is not encouraging information 


for the industries of the United States, 
but it should be accompanied by the 
far 


fact, which now seems settled, so 


as the opinions of representative men 


in both houses of congress can make 
it, that business men in all sections 


of the country need not delay engaging 
in business extension and the carrying 


out of plans for enlarged operations 


because of any serious doubt as to 


what the general policy of the tariff 


law will be. The rates of duty to be 
established are expected to be on a 
medium line between the senate bill 
rates and the house bill rates. Per- 
haps they will be slightly lower than 
the senate bill rates, but more nearly 
approaching the averages of that bill 
than of the house bill. There will be 


e 1 
ie rates or the 


the 


reductions in tl 
bill, but not 
items such as the raw materials which 
the house bill free 
he senate has set itself square 


some 


senate upon basic 


placed upon the 


list. The 


ly against that policy in the votes 
taken upon iron ore and Iumber, and 
is expected to clinch the matter with 
the votes to be cast upon hides and 


coal. Democratic senators, a majority 


of them, lined up with a majority of 
the Republican senators in making cer- 
tain that taxed materials shall be con- 


tinued in the bill. They fixed this pol- 


votes on al] schedules 


icy by the 


thus far touched, containing materials 


which enter into manufactures. 


Most Fact. 


The Hopeful 


It would appear, therefore, that the 


general indications of a resumption of 


operations in the metal trades, includ- 


ing the restoration of wage rates 


throughout this and other industries, 


should not be retarded by any linger 


ing doubts regarding what the 
tariff will be. This is the most 
hopeful fact in connection with 
the long drawn out and weari- 


some tariff discussion. It is important 


of the Metal 


Schedule Still 


mind, however, 
that the 
along for more than a 


to keep the fact in 


with the prospect ahead de- 
bate will drag 
month, when it was first assumed very 
generally that the bill would be passed 
Statute books ‘before the 


and on the 


first day of July. 
Metal Schedules. 

In regard to the remaining features 
of the metal schedule still to be passed 
upon, they are hanging in the air, with 
no conclusion yet reached by the fi- 


nance committee as to the disposition 


that shall be made of them. Pig iron 
and scrap iron rates, duties to be car- 
ried upon the ferro-alloys, and the 


changes to be made in certain lines of 


wire and wire af- 


ford 


matter 


nails, continue to 


trouble for the committee. The 


has come to be so much con- 


fused as a result of and the 


the delay 
the Steel 


Lé 


conflicting representations of 


Corporation and the independents, that 


it 1s mere conjecture what the rates 
to be finally agreed upon will be 
Doubless many of them must be left 


conference be- 
That this will 


probably depends upon 


settled in the 
the two 


} “1 > 
pe tne course, 


tween houses. 


time is given by the senate 


to debate upon the remaining schedules 
ind the administrative sections of the 
bill. 


Pig Iron Duty. 


All indications still point to the re- 
the pig iron rates at $2.50. 


tention of 
It also appears probable that the scrap 


rate will be left at a duty cor- 


iron 
responding precisely with the pig rate, 
although some independents are mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to secure a reduc- 


[It is claimed that the Steel Cor- 


tion. 
poration has so strong a hold upon 
the situation that its friends will be 


the duties on scrap at 


The finance com 


able to retain 
the pig iron figures 
mittee members are in doubt about the 
wisdom of this in- 
clined to favor the claims of the inde- 


course, and are 


pendents that there should be a lower 
So hotly is the contest 


rate on scrap. 
waged that it may be necessary to set- 
tle the matter in conference If any- 


body can find out what the c 


intends to do with the ferr 


what changes are to be made in the 
items covering wire and wire nails, 
he will confer a favor upon some mem- 


Unsettled 


The de- 


mand for rates of duty upon the fer- 


bers of the committee itself, 


ro-alloys above the rates imposed by 
the bill upset the calcula- 
tions of committee in the 
The producers of the steel into which 


house has 


the senate. 


these alloys pass objected strongly to 
the rates imposed by the house bill. 
Instead of relief from these rates, the 
tendency seems to be favorable to still 
further advances, which are urged by 
western senators, and may be carried 
into the bill by the votes of the sen- 
ate, if the matter is not turned entirely 
committees. 


the conference 


Some Troubles Ahead. 


over to 


So much controversy has been en- 
gendered by the sugar and lumber 
schedules that Chairman Aldrich has 


not found it 


completion of 


convenient to turn back to 


the metal 


More troubles wil] be 


secure a 
schedule. found 
to come up cov- 


ods. With 


in the schedules soon 


ering woolen and cotton gi 


the pending income tax issue, which 
has been postponed until June 10, and 
t further postponed, it man 


may still be 
Ald- 


as much as possible of each 


the desire of Chairman 
rich to get 
schedule completed before a showing 
is demanded upon the question of the 
raised by the bill. If 
prove to be the 


Mr. Aldrich will be less 


+ 


revenues to be 
that shall situation as 
the days pass, 
inclined to attempt a final settlement 
of the disputed question in the metal 
ArTHUR J. Donce. 


al 
schedule 


Coke Holdings Sold.—The Soisson 


interests of Connellsville, Pa., have 
disposed of their holdings in the coke 
plant of the Rocks Coal & Coke Co. 


Pa., 


J. Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa. 


to Francis Rocks, of Masontown, 
and Thos 


The plant, which is located at Lynn 
Station on Redstone branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., was erected 
about five years ago by Mr. Rocks, 
who later sold a half interest in it 
to the Soissons. The works consist 
of 143 ovens, and it is the intention 
f th new owners to erect 58 addi 
tional ovens 


Pennsylvania Steel Co. lighted its 


The 


three furnaces at Steelton, May 4. The 
Emporium Iron Co. banked its Empo- 
rium, Pa., furnace May 1, and it was 
out the entire month 
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STRIKE ON LAKES 


Accompanied by Many Brawls, but 
Plenty of Vessels in Com- 
mission. 


Of the list of vessels enrolled in the 


Lake Carriers’ Association, 235, or 
approximately half of the fleet, are 
now in commission. They are being 


the vicissitudes inci- 
strike. Minor brawls are 
frequent at Lake Erie ports, especi- 
ally at Cleveland, and the police force 
Letters have 


operated under 


dental to a 


are constantly on guard. 


also been received by certain chief 
engineers of lake steamers advising 
them to quit their positions and 
threatening the annihilation of their 
families if they do not. Some of the 
vessel owners are employing vigorous 
means to stop this form of intimida- 
tion and have offered a reward of 
$1,000 for information that will lead 
to the arrest and conviction of the 


persons responsible for the letters. It 
is probably true that the Marine En- 
Association frowns 
upon this but they 
seem to be inseparable from strikes— 
con- 


gineers’ Beneficial 


tactics of sort, 
element in no’ way 
advantage 


an unruly 


cerned in the issue takes 


of the situation to provoke disturb- 
ances. It is also likely that the in- 


dividual engineers would prefer to be 


at work and would, if permitted by 
their association, gladly sign  indi- 
vidual contracts with the vessel own- 
ers. Privately they have had all they 
want of union firemen. In fact, if 


the engineers were let alone by the 
association officials, they would 
hand and the 
owner to remedy the situation which 
the 


There is no question 


work 


glove with master and 


has existed on shipboard during 
past few years. 
of wages involved. 
Dock 


sympathetic 


that 
part 


think 
the 


of the longshoremen will seriously in 


managers do not 


any strike on 


terfere with the unloading of vessels. 
The leading unloading plants will not 
be affected and vessels can be cared 
for as they arrive. There are quite 


a number of vessels now at Lake Erie 
ports and as some of the upper docks 
worked on Monday the lower docks 


will be quite busy all week working 
out the vessels already in and taking 
care of those that come. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association in 


Cleveland has opened shipping offices 
the Rockefeller building, as 
the were 
to present themselves at the offices on 


opposite 


some of sailors unwilling 


the river front owing to tue boisterous 


element continually about them 


Attempt to Arbitrate Fails. 


The board of arbitration of the 
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great lakes states, assisted by Seth 
Low, president of the National Civic 
Federation, Cleveland in an 
endeavor to bring about a settlement 
None of the ves- 
the hotel to 


came to 


of the controversy. 
sel owners would go to 
meet with them, however, and so the 
went to the vessel owners 
in Pickands, Mather & Co.’s 
Harry Coulby, president of the Pitts- 


members 
office. 


burg Steamship Co., quickly  con- 
vinced them that the vessel owners 
had really nothing to arbitrate, the 


principle of the open shop being fun- 
damental and therefore not subject to 
change or All that the 
vessel owners are asking is the right 


amendment. 


to employ the men they please regard- 
less of the fact whether they belong 
to the union or not. 
Consolidated.—Profitable 
for 18 years has 
the promotion of 
Sales 
publication 


Magazines 
Advertising, 
devoted to 


which 
been 
Management, 
devoted 


advertising, and 
an ably 
to the theory 
keting the products of mill and fac- 
been consolidated under 
Advertising and Selling, 
editor and A. 
manager. 


edited 
and 
tory, have 
name of 
French as 


the 
with Geo. 


Eugene Bowles as general 


New Can Company.—Articles of in- 


corporation have been filed at A\l- 
bany, N. Y., for the Ross Can Co., 


of America, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 in shares of a par 
value of $100 each, the principal 
office to be at Glen ‘Cove, L. I. The 
directors named were Henry Ad- 
munds, of Westminster, Eng.; J. K. 
Clark, A. R. Bremer and J. C. Bow- 
ers, of New York; H. O. Patterson 
and F. L. Gross, of Brooklyn, and A. 
F. Furst, of Cedarhurst. 

Damaged by Fire—The No. 9 cot- 
the Painter mill of 
the 


ton tie plant of 


the Carnegie Steel Co. on south 


side, Pittsburg, was seriously damaged 
by fire, May 29. The blaze originated 
in a tar vat and practically destroyed 


the wooden structure. 

Companies Consolidate.—A _ consolli 
dation has been effected by the 
Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Co. and_ the 
Macbeth Iron Co., both of Cleveland, 
under the name of Bruce-Macbeth 


Engine Co. 


The Carlisle Frog & Switch Works, 
Pa. 


fire 


the leading works of Carlisle, 


were destroyed by an incendiary 
The 
insurance. 
the 


loss 


on the morning of May 29 
is $150,000. covered by 


John Hays is president of com 


pany. 


practice of mar~ 
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Report Improvement — Great Activity 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Pittsburg, June 2-—-The Republic Tron 
& Steel Co. this week fired its Republic 


coke plant of 400 ovens at Republic 
Station, Pa, and will put in other 
ovens as fast as possible. The com- 


pany is running all of its ‘nine blast 
furnaces, its steel works full, and has 


all its iron mills going, with the ex- 
ception of Toledo, Alabama and Gate 
City. 


The National Tube Co. will probably 
start some of its pipe furnaces at the 
Riverside works next week. 

The steel car companies report a 
marked improvement in market 
and are looking for a heavy fall busi- 


their 


ness. 

A lot of 400 tons of malleable for 
June shipment was closed this week at 
$14.75 furnace, 

The Best Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, 
been awarded the contract for furnish- 
ing the piping equipment and valves of 
the new electric power plant at the 
Gary works of the Indiana Steel Co. 
and will. also supply similar equipment 
for the blowing engine house and boil- 
er house, for the battery of four blast 
furnaces, Nos. 5 to 8 An additional 
order placed by the company calls for 
the copper and bronze material for the 
cooling apparatus for the blast furnaces. 


has 


DETROIT WAGE CONFERENCE 
ADJOURNED WITHOUT 
AGREEMENT. 

The the Western 
Bar Iron Association and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, who had been in confer- 
ence at Detroit for a consideration ‘of 
the annual iron mill wage ad- 
journed May 29 without having reached 
Preliminary arrange- 
second confer- 
ence, to be the call of 
either party, but no date for this meet- 


representatives of 


scales, 


an agreement. 


ments were made for a 


summoned at 


ing has yet been fixed. 

The bar iron manufacturers had orig- 
inally asked a 10 per cent reduction in 
the wage scales, but, it is understood, 
a modification of this request was made 
at the Detroit conference, so that a 


cut of smaller percentage is now pro- 
posed. The Amalgamated Association 
at its annual convention adopted the 


expiring scale as representing the views 
of the men. The present wage agree- 
ment expires June 30. 





The $3.75 per ton rate has been 


ziven to the puddlers in the mills at 


Pottstown, Pa 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials will be held at Atlantic City 
June 29 to July 3. The features of the 
program of special interest to readers 
of THe Iron Trape Review are as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday, June 29, 8 p. m. 


Annual Address by the President: Enginecr- 
ing Responsiblity. 

Notes on Tests of Ingots and Derivative 
Shapes in Progress at Watertown Arsenal, 
Mass. J. E. Howard. 

The Closing Up of Blowholes in Steel 
Ingots. H. M. Howe. 

Further Investigation of Broken Steel 
Rails. Henry Fay and R. W. G. Wint. 

An _ Investigation of a Defective Open- 
Hearth Steel Rail. Robert Job. 


Wednesday, June 30, 10.a, m. 


Report of Committee A—On _ Standard 
Specifications for Iron and Steel. , ae 
Webster, Chairman. 

Report of Committee R—On Uniform 
Specifications for Boilers. E. D.. Meier, 
Chairman. 

Report of Committee M—QOn _ Standard 
Specifications for Staybolt Iron. H. V. Wille, 
Chairman, 

Report of Committee F—On Heat Treat- 
ment of Iron and Steel. H. M. Howe, Chair- 
man, 

Some Notes on the Heat Treatment of 
Steel. William Campbell. 

Detailed Fractures of Cold-Rolled Rails at 
Low Temperatures. P. H. Dudley. 

Elongation and Ductility Tests of Rail 
Sections Under the Manufacturers’ Standard 
Drop-Testing Machine. P. Dudley. 

Dark Carbon Streaks in Segregated Metal 
of “Split Heads” of Rails. P. H. Dudley. 


Wednesday, June 30, 8 p. m. 


Measurement of Impact Stresses. B. W. 


Dunn. 

The Testing of Galvanized and Other Zinc- 
Coated Iron. W. H. Walker. 

Tests of Standard and Bethlehem I Beams 
and Bethlehem Girders. Edgar Marburg. 

The Permanent Mold and Its Effect on 
Cast Iron. E. A. Custer. 


Thursday, July 1, 10 a. m. 


Report of Committee U—On the Corrosion 
of Iron and Steel. A. S. Cushman, Chair- 
man. 

Notes on Corrosion Tests of Iron and Steel. 
R. B. Carnahan, Jr. 

Notes on Tests of Steel Columns in Prog- 
ress at Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 7. Es 
Howard. 

The Physical Quality of Steel Which Has 
Been Subjected to Compression During Solid 
ification. Bradley Stoughton. 

Discussion to be opened _by Henry M. 
Howe and J. E. Howard. 

Report of Committee V—On_ Standard 
Specifications for Cold-Drawn Steel. C. E. 
Skinner, Chairman. 

An Interesting Driving-Axle Failure. M. 
H. Wickhorst. 

Friday, July 2, 10 a. m. 

Report of Committee E—On Preservative 
Coatings for Iron and Steel. S. S. Voorhees, 
Chairman. 

Principal Features of a  1,200,000-pound 
Testing Machine with Special Reference to a 
New System of Transmitting the Pressure 
Developed in the Hydraulic Cylinder to the 
Scale Beam. T. Y. Olsen. 

A Machine of New Design for Hardness 
conte... 2. ¥> Gree. 

Notes on the Bearing Value of Rods Im- 
bedded in Concrete. R. A. Cummings. 


Saturday, July 3, 10 a. m. 

Report of Committee 3—On Standard 
Specifications for Cast Iron and _ Finished 
Castings. Walter Wood, Chairman. 

Report of Committee K—On _ Standard 
Methods of Testing. Gaetano Lanza, Chair- 
man 
The Effect of Tension on the Shearing 
Strength of Rivet Steel. E. L. Hancock. 
The Structural Material Testing Labora- 
tories, U. S. Geological Survey: Progress 
during the year endirg June 30, 1909. R. L. 
Humphrey. 
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N. P. Bowler, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the industrial and 
commercial life of Cleveland, died May 
28, at Pasadena, Cal. Born in Carlisle, 
N. Y., in 1820, Mr. Bowler removed to 
Cleveland in 1839, and served for some 
years as an editorial writer, and in 
the organization of the old Cleveland 
Board of Trade, now the Chamber of 
Commerce. In 1863, Mr. Bowler en- 
gaged in the foundry business, and re- 
tained his interests in that industry all 
his life. He was vice president of the 
3owler Foundry Co., president of the 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., vice 
president and treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Steel Casting Co.; was identified 
with the Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Co., the 
Forest City Paint & Varnish Co., and 





NATHANIEL P. Bow er, 


a number of other leading Cleveland 
business enterprises. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Min- 
ing Engineers, and served as trustee of 
the Cleveland Water Works for a num- 
ber of years. He is survived by two 
sons, William L. and Walter N. Bowler, 
and one daughter. 

O. L. Hurlbut, secretary of the Roane 
Iron Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., died 
at his home in Chattanooga, May 31, 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Hurlbut 
was connected with the Roane Iron Co. 
for more than 20 years. He was popu- 
lar and was held in high esteem as a 
capable officer of the company with 
which he was so long identified. 

Edmund A. Thompson, vice presi- 
dent of the John Thompson & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., recently died 
at the age of 43 years of Bright’s 
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disease. Mr. Thompson was a_ son 
of John Thompson, a pioneer manu 
facturer of Beloit. 


PERSONAL. 

Elbert H. Gary has been elected a 
director of the Astor Trust Co., New 
York. 

Vice President J. V. W. 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., and 
his family, will spend a short time 
abroad this summer, 


Reynders, 


3rooks J. Goodin has been appointed 
resident manager of Matthew Addy & 
Co. at Pittsburg, with offices at 1501-2 
Farmers’ National Bank building. 

Andrew D. Chidsey, of Easton, Pa., 
has been elected to succeed the late 
Joseph S. Rodenbaugh, of that city, 
as a director of the Thomas Iron 
Co. 

J. B. Sharp, Chemical building, St. 
Louis, Mo., also representing Worth 
Bros., has been appointed general south- 
western agent for the Champion Rivet 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Eaton, Rhodes & Co. have appointed 
Joseph G. Walton as their representa- 
tive in Pittsburg territory and_ will 
open an office in Pittsburg in the near 
future. Mr. Walton left Walter, Wall- 
ingford & Co. on June 1 to accept his 
new position. 

James E. Hubbard, manager of sales 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. at St 
Louis, resigned, effective June 1, and 
has been succeeded by George F. Alder- 
dice, who has been assistant in the of 
fice of the general manager of sales of 
the company at Pittsburg, 

C. A. Strom has appointed general 
manager of the Rogers plant of the 
American Locomotive Co., Paterson, 
N. J., Frederick S. Cook, who has 
been manager of both plants of this 
company in Paterson, and will con- 
tinue in charge of the Cooke plant. 

Wm. Kent has resigned as general 
manager of the Sandusky Foundry & 
Machine Co., Sandusky, O., and dis- 
posed of his interest. Dr. Kent will 
maintain his residence in Sandusky for 
the summer and has under way a 
revision of the well known “Kent’s 
Hand Book,” already 
passed through seven editions. 


which has 


Lawrence Fagan, owner of the Fa 
gan Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J., was 
the purchaser of the Passaic Steel Co., 
Paterson, N. J., at the receivers’ sale 
May 28, paying $190,000 for the prop- 
erties, on which there were mortgages 
aggregating $2,500,000. The upset price 
established for the sale was $150,000. 
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CINCINNATI, 
Machine Tool Trade Improves—Ef- 
forts in Behalf of Apprentices. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
= First National Bank Bldg., June 1. 
[he month of May has shown an im- 


provement in the machine tool trade as 
compared with April and the demand 
for machine tools appears to be steadily 
increasing. Early in the month, dealers 
reported the outlook Iess encouraging 
than for a long time, but at the close 
correspondence is much heavier, there 
is more inquiry, and sates have in the 
aggregate shown an increase over the 
preceding month. The demand is bet- 
ter for the smaller types of machines 
than for the heavier lines. Small drills 
have sold very well and the smaller 
sizes of lathes have moved better. 

Shop activities are increasing and the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., the 
American Tool Works Co., the John B. 
Morris Foundry Co., the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., and some others are now 
working full time. Secretary Manley, 
of the Cincinnati Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, and in charge of the é@mploy- 
ment bureau for the association, says 
that figures for May will show a per- 
ceptible increase in the working forces 
employed in the shops. 

Evidences of a betterment in general 
conditions are being reflected in the de- 
mand for machine tools and the out- 
look for a continued gradual increase in 
demand as reported by manufacturers 
of machinery is encouraging. 

Efforts to arrange for educational ad- 
vantages for apprentices in the shops 
of the machine tool makers are taking 
form and a number of manufacturers 
in this line have addressed the super- 
intendent of public schools of Cincin- 
nati a_ strong letter requesting that 
classes be established, especially adapted 
to shop apprentices, teaching such sub- 
jects as shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, etc. The manufacturers con- 
sider this training of such importance 
that they have agreed on their part to 
guarantee enough boys for at least one 
teacher, and to send their apprentice 
boys to school one-half day each week, 
and as an inducement to attend the 
school they agree to pay the apprentices 
regular wages during the periods of in- 
struction. 

The Swing Electric Co., with a capital 
of $60,000, has been incorporated to take 
over the assets of the old Barriett Elec- 
tric Co., which were sold at receiver’s 
sale about a month ago. The incor- 
porators are Richard C. and G. F. 
Swing, Charles J. Yates, A. C. Isham 
and E, C. Kirkpatrick. It is expected 
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that Philip Swing, who was receiver of 
the Barriett company, will head the 
new company. 

The J. H. Day Co., of Cincinnati, has 
restored all cuts in wages during the 
past month. The cuts were made over a 
year ago during the worst period of the 
depression. 

The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co. 
has enjoyed an exceptionally good de- 
mand for sensitive drills during the past 
month and has a lot of 50 coming 
through ready for shipment at once 
and all sold. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Large Orders Are Coming Out—Job- 

bers Asking More Time. 

Milwaukee, Wis., May 31.—The past 
week: has been one of increased activ- 
ity. The demand for steel seems to 
have been revived by the threats of 
higher prices and many of the job- 
bers are now asking for more time 
to fili orders. Machinery lines are 
showing improvement and larger and 
more frequent orders are being re- 
ceived. 

Last month the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
booked more orders than for any 
month for two years, and indications 
are that the present month will be 
even more satisfactory. Among the 
orders received of late calling for all 
types of prime movers, transformers, 
motors and electric generators, rep- 
resenting a total capacity of 161,985 
horsepower was an order placed by 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co. for two 1,500 kilowatt 
motor generator sets, one 500 kilo- 
watt balancer, six 2,000 kilowatt trans- 
formers, two 300 kilowatt transform- 
ers, two 300 kilowatt motor generator 
sets and a 300 kilowatt generator of 
the water-wheel type. 

“The spread of our business west- 
ward has induced us to bring our 
convention into this territory,” said 
one of the delegates to the recent tool 
builders’ convention. “We appreciate 
the growth of Milwaukee and the con- 
sumption of our products here has 
been very encouraging.” 

The Stevens Mfg. Co. at Marinette, 
Wis., is completing plans for adding 
several new machines to its output, 
principally in the agricultural imple- 
ment line. A new line of sugar beet 
machinery will also be manufactured. 

Work has been started at the plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Co., West Allis, 
on the construction of the big pumps 
for the North Point pumping station 
in Milwaukee and it is expected that 
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several months will be required to 
finish the job. 

The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
of Milwaukee, has received an order 
from fthe Chicago, Milwauke & Si. 
Paul Railway for 900 tons of structu- 
ral steel for bridge building. It is 
understood that the American Bridge 
Co. received an order from the road 
for 675 tons. 

Piggins Bros., of Racine, Wis., have 
received a big run of orders of late 
for the Piggins gasoline automobile 
engine, a specialty with the company. 
The company not long ago received 
an order for 500 engines, 


WORCESTER. 


New England Builders Find Business 
on the Mend. 

Worcester, Mass. May 31.—The 
Putnam Machine Co., the Fitchburg 
Machine Works and the Simonds 
Mig. Co., all of Fitchburg, report 
business on the mend, but they are 
not operating yet at capacity. 

The following directors of the 
Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
were re-elected at a meeting last 
week: Ezra C. Fitch, Francis R. 
Appleton, J. W. Appleton, I. Tucker 
Burr, Conover Fitch, Edward A. 
March, W. L. Putnam, H. P. Rob- 
bins, R. C. Robbins and Augustus 
K. Sloan. Royal Robbins and Philip 
W. Carter were re-elected treasurer 
and clerk respectively. 

The manufacturing plant of the 
Bullard Automatic Wrench Co., East 
Providence, R. I., was sold at mort- 
gagee’s sale May 26. The property 
consisted of buildings, land, power 
plant and machinery. 

The Frazer Machine & Mfg. Co, 
Boston, has assigned for the benefit 
of creditors. 

The American Specialty Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has changed its name to 
the American Noyelty Co. It manu- 
factures specialties in wire goods 
and hardware. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of belting, has award- 
ed the contract for a new factory 
addition. It -will be of brick, four 
stories high, 75 x 252 feet. 

The City Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
will build a new machine shop, 54 
x 72 feet, one and one-half stories 
high. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, has awarded the 
contract for the erection of two large 
buildings with connecting corridors. 
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These buildings are to be of rein- 
forced concrete throughout with large 
window area. 
The Scovill Mfg. Co. is enlarging its 
One addition will be one- 
story brick, 120 x 140 feet; another 
will be a two-story brick, 40 x 72. 
The following Connecticut concerns 
are enlarging: M. -Backes & 
Sons, Inc., Wallingford, makers of 
percussion caps and toys; The Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, mak- 


plant. 


also 


er of builders hardware; The C, J. 
Root Co., Bristol, maker of brass 
goods. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Exposition Will Be Held—Heavy De- 
mands for Machinery. 

San Francisco, May 28—San Fran- 
cisco is to have an exposition of ma- 
chinery, commencing Monday, June 19, 
and continuing one week. The Na- 
tional Association of Stationary Engi- 
neers will hold its annual convention 
in this city commencing June 14 and 
to continue three days. The machin- 
ery exposition will be held in the Au- 


ditorium, and will tbe open day and 
evening, while the convention will 
hold its sessions in the Auditorium 
Annex, situated under the same roof. 
This will be the first mechanical ex- 
position held in San Francisco for 


some years, and is bound to attract 
many persons interested in machinery. 

Manufacturers, dealers and agents of 
manufacturers have contributed most 
generously toward that exhibit, and 
the managers of the affair predict that 
it will be one of the most interesting 
and instructive exhibitions held. Of 
the available floor space in the expo- 
sition hall, fully 15,000 square feet have 
been reserved, and the rest will be as- 
signed the time for opening 
the show arrives. Some noted engi- 
neers, scientists and ‘professors of col- 
leges will deliver lectures during the 
exposition, in the Annex, which will be 


before 


open to the public. 

Francis P. Bergen, one of the advis- 
ory engineers of the Civic League of 
California, is about to start on a tour 
of the United States on behaif of the 
league, to study the water supply sys- 
. tems throughout the country, that he 
may gather knowledge to assist San 
Francisco in installing its proposed 
water system. 

In his travels he 
and almost every large city and man- 
ufacturing center in the United States. 
He will include in itinerary the 
towns in which turbines, pipe and other 
parts of San Francisco’s future water 
system are being made. 


will visit Cleveland 


his 
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The following are a few of the fac- 
tors which create work for manufac- 
turers of machinery: The recent dis- 
coveries of rich placers in many sec- 
tions of the Pacific slope, and the de- 
velopment of electric power which has 
given impetus to dredging, requiring 
machinery. An electric power plant has 
been financed by the leading men of 
Hawthorne, Nevada. A site and a chain 
of lakes has been secured near Mono 
Lake, Cal., and the plant will have a 
waterfall of 1,700 feet, developing pow- 
supply all the mining camps, 

and quartz mills for many 
miles. Work is to be commenced at 
once. A _ powerful dredging company 
will commence operations near Austin, 
Nev., and will develop the rich placer 
diggings along Reese river and its trib- 
utaries. Rich discoveries in placer have 
also been made recently along the creeks 
in that section of western Nevada. The 
only thing for developing those placers, 
power, was lacking, but it is ample now. 
Dredging is to be commenced on the 
Manhattan properties within a few days. 
The machinery is on the spot and is 
being rapidly installed. Recent finds in 
the Indiana Ranch mine, Yuba county, 
Cal., have revived interest in gold min- 
ing in that once famous section, and 
dredging and quartz mining have been 
resumed with renewed vigor and much 
better facilities than ever, by the aid 
of improved machinery. 

The construction of the railroad to 
Eureka, Humboldt bay, at a cost of 
$8,000,000, and the proposed pipe line 
for the oil companies from the oil fields 
to the coast, at a cost of fully $3,000,- 
000, and a few other important enter- 


er to 
dredgers 


prises, will furnish work for some 
foundries and machine shops for some 
time to come. 


PITTSBURG. 


More Decided Improvement—Advance 


in Price of Boring Mills. 


Office of THe Iron TRAvE REVIEW, 
510 Park Bldg., June 1. 


Improvement in the machinery mar- 
ket in the Pittsburg district has be- 
come more marked during the past 
month, and the large builders are 
daily receiving an increased volume 
of orders. The better conditions are 
especially manifest in steel works and 
finishing mill machinery. Such prom- 
inent interests as the Mesta Machine 
Co., United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., and 
others, have been booking some im- 
portant contracts lately and have been 
adding to their active operations. 
Some makers of chilled rolls have en- 
tered an encouraging aggregate of or- 


ders. Drafting forces generaily are 
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very busy, as there is a large amount 
of work undergoing estimating. 

The machine tool trade in this dis- 
trict shows evidences of a turn toward 
improved conditions. Inquiries are 
heavier, although there are no espe- 
cially large under negotiation 
and sales are more numerous. A fre- 
cent purchase in this territory was a 
90-inch boring mill by a large machin- 
ery manufacturer. Machine tool build- 
ers are showing the effect of the bet- 
ter trade outlook and have announced 
an advance of approximately 10 per 
cent in the prices of medium sized 
boring mills which will become effect- 
ive July 1. 

Work is now being actively pushed 
upon the construction of the four 
blast furnaces which the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. is building at Ali- 
quippa, Pa., to metal for its 
extensive steel works and _ finishing 
mills planned for that point. When 
orders were issued about a month ago 
for contracts to be carried. out in this 
construction, the furnaces were in a 
partially completed state, as_ little 
work had been done upon them dur- 
ing the past 18 months, by reason of 
the prevailing business conditions. 
The building is now to be pushed, and 
it is expected that three of the fur- 
naces will be ready for the air about 
Nov. 1 while the remaining stack will 
be completed at a later date. In con- 


deals 


supply 


nection with the blast furnaces, the 
erection of ore handling plants and 
auxiliary equipment fs being carried 


out. The construction of the Aliquip- 
pa steel works and finishing mills will 
provide heavy machinery makers with 
a notable opportunity for business, as 
only a few of these contracts, includ- 
ing the blooming mill, heavy duty en- 
gines, etc., have been placed. One of 
the finishing mills projected, a tin plate 
plant, is now being figured on by 
machinery builders. 

Conditions with the Westinghouse 
companies continue to show substan- 
tial improvement. At the present 
time, the volume of orders being re- 
ceived by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. shows an increase of 100 
over the period one 
year ago. The company is now pro- 
ceeding with the building of 24 double- 
unit electric locomotives for the Penn 
New York termi 
These machines will 


per cent same 


sylvania_ railroad’s 
nal improvement. 
represent the highest type of develop- 
ment in electric locomotives and will 
be able to attain a speed of 90 miles 
an hour. They will be manufactured 
from the design of George Gibbs, chief 
of electric traction of the Pennsylva- 


nia railroad. The mechanical parts 
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will be turned out at the railroad com- 
pany’s Altoona shops and the elec- 
trical apparatus at the Westinghouse 
Electric’s East Pittsburg plant. These 
locomotives represent the initial order 
on the general electrification contract 
awarded the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. for the Pennsylvania’s New 
York terminals and tunnels’ from 
Hackensack, N. J., to Long Island. 
They will be completed by fall. There 
is increased activity in the buying of 
electric mine locomotives by coal com- 
panies, and orders of this nature to 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
have averaged one machine a day for 
the past month. The Westinghouse 
Machine Co. has just closed a con- 
tract to furnish a 250-horsepower gas 
producer plant with gas engine to the 
Spencer Wire Co., Boston. The op- 
erations of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co. and the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. are at a very favorable gait as 
the railroads are buying the products 
of these companies quite freely. 

In connection with the construction 
of a large gas line from the West 
Virginia fields to Cincinnare and other 
Ohio points, figures have been taken 
by the Corcoran Construction Ce., 
Pittsburg, for the mechanical equip- 
ment to be installed in the central 
pumping station. Five gas engines 
of 1,500 horsepower each wiil be used 
to drive an equal number of air com- 
pressors of 16% x 60 inches stroke. 
In addition, four gas engines of 160 
horsepower each will be required for 
the lighting plant. Machinery mak- 
ers have entered bids on all this equip- 
ment. Delivery is specified at Ken 
ova, W. Va. 

N. C. Davison & Co., Keenan build- 
ing, Pittsburg, report the closing of 
a contract with Biggin & Son, Sharon, 
Pa., for an 18-ton Larsen-Baker re- 
frigerating plant which will be oper- 
ated by a 40-horsepower gas engine. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., is planning a material 
extension of its present capacity. Ten 
additional hot mills are to be installed 
which will make the works a 20-mill 
plant. The company expects to start 
construction about July 1 and to have 
the mills ready for operation about 
jan, 1. 


The production of pig iron in Ger- 
many in April was 1,047,197 tons, com- 
pared with 1,073,116 tons in March and 
979,866 tons the corresponding month 
last year. The four months’ total this 
year has been 4,091,601 tons, an _ in- 
crease over that for the corresponding 
period last year of 9,222 tons. 
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MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 
MEETING AT MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


The seventh semi-annual conven- 
tion of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association was held Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 25 and 26, 
at the Plankinton House in Mil- 
waukee. These half yearly meetings 
are gatherings chiefly for committee 
work and to the work of the several 
standing and special commuttees the 
greater portion of the time at Milwau- 
kee was given. The representation 
was not as large as might be hoped 
for, about 55 out of a possible 100 
attending. The machine tool build- 
ers from the east were notably in 
the minority and the meeting was 
largely representative of the territory 
west of Cincinnati and including that 
city. 

The morning session on ‘Tuesday 
began with the disposal of routine 
reports and matters, President F. L. 
Eberhardt of Newark, N. J., presiding, 
and included the presentation and 
discussion of freight charges, uni- 
form cost accounting, the apprentice- 
ship system, topics pertaining to the 
foundry and other subjects of general 
interest in connection with the rela- 
tions of the tool builders to their 
customers and agents. A paper on 
“Competition” by Murray Shipley of 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co. was presented. The afternoon 
was given entirely to committee 
meetings during which consideration 
was given to technical matters per- 
taining to lathes, planers, shapers, 
upright drills, radial drills, sensitive 
drills, milling machines, boring ma- 
chines, gear cutting machines and 
all geared head lathes. 

At the third and _iast 
on Wednesday morning, various com- 
mittee reports were read and a gen- 


session 


eral discussion developed, particularly 
with regard to the tariff and the ac- 
tion taken by the association in sup- 
port of machine tool builders’ wel- 
fare. A paper on “Machine Tools 
for Railroad Shops” was read by 
William Forsyth, M. E., editor of the 
Age-Gaszette. The gist of 
pointing 


Railway 
Mr. Forsyth’s 
out indications of a growing tenden- 
introduce 


paper was 
cy in railroad shops to 
economical methods and economical 
machine tools as compared with for- 
mer practices. He enumerated as 
instances of improvements, new rail- 
road shops such as those of the 
Grand Trunk at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and the splendid shops of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western now 
building in the east, and purchases 
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of new tools by other roads. He 
showed also the kind and number of 
the various tools required for the 
above railroad shops. He present- 
ed briefly the proposition of deter- 
mining the general efficiency and ca- 
pacity of a machine tool on the ba- 
sis of tonnage of metal machined 
and offered certain data in_ illustra- 
tion. The convention was adjourned 
until the annual meeting at New 
York in October. 

In the afternoon, a party of about 
35 was conducted on a trip through 
the shops of Kearney & Trecker, 
builders of the “Milwaukee” milling 
machine, and through the plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co, On Wednes- 
day evening, a party of those in at- 
tendance at the convention proceeded 
on a week’s fishing trip as the guests 
of A. M. Marshall of the Marshall 
& Huschart Machinery Co. to his 
summer home at Shore Acres, Wis. 
The gentlemen of the party includ- 
ed See Wood Walters, treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
B. B. Quillen, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Planer Co.; Samuel H. Reck, 
president of the Rockford Drilling 
Machine Co.; D. R. Oliver Meckel, 
manager of the Baird Machine Tool 
Co.; William Reid, secretary of the 
Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., 
and Mr. Marshall. 

Vanadium Steel for Tools—Four 
years ago, vanadium was hardly known 
outside the laboratory and its great 
cost restricted its use, although its value 
as an alloy for steel was well known; 
but since the discovery of extensive 
deposits in South America, its use has 
rapidly extended and it is now freely 
adopted wherever steel of the highest 
quality is required. An account of some 
remarkable results in fine tools, for 
woodworking and other purposes, has 
been sent us by the American Vanadium 
Co., Pittsburg, to which inquiries 
should be addressed. 





Four-Furnace Plant.—The new tube 
mill which the Hazelton Steel Tube 
Co., a subsidiary of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., will erect at Youngs- 
town, O., will be a four-furnace plant. 
Two of the furnaces will be lap-weld 
and two butt-weld and will produce 
tubular goods up to 12 inches in di- 
ameter. None of the contracts for 
the new mill has yet been placed 
but it is expected that definite steps 
will shortly be taken. 

A special general stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Lake Superior Corporation 
will be held June 9 at Camden, N. J. 
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AMAZING PROSPERITY OF AUTOMOBILE BUILDERS 


BUSY ERECTING OR PROJECTING BIGGER SHOPS AND MORE EQUIPMENT 


Unparalleled Activity Continued Unflaggingly Throughout Business 


Depression — Extraordinary Conditions as Revealed 


ing Series of 


The extraordinarily flourishing con- 
dition of the automobile industry, par- 
ticularly its unflagging continuance 
throughout the past 18 months of in- 
dustrial has been the 
source of constant wonderment upon 
the part of the iron and steel manu- 
facturers as well as the general pub- 
lic. Throughout a period extending 
over many months, when blast fur- 
naces were being blown out and roll- 
steel plants closed 

which automobiles 


depression, 


ing mills and 
down, plants in 
are manufactured were forced to run 
at capacity to keep ep with the in- 
sistent demand for their product— 
many of them in the depth of the de- 
pression being compelled to work their 
employes in night and day shifts. A 
number of them, as far back as a 
year ago, were vainly endeavoring to 
rent or lease some of the otherwise 
idle machine shops, not daring to take 
the time necessary to build greatly 
needed additions to their own shops. 
Realizing the intimate relations of 
automobile manufacture to the general 
iron and steel trade, THE [RON TRADE 
REview recently addressed a letter to 
a number of the leading automobile 
manufacturers of the country, in the 
endeavor to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to the present conditions and, 
as far as these manufacturers could 
see ahead, the future prospects of the 
business. Each was asked as to what 
additions he had recently built to his 
manufacturing plant, or expected to 
build in the near future; what equip- 
ment he had recently installed and 
whether he would be in the market 
in the near future for further equip- 
ment; and as to how he found busi- 
ness at the present time as well as 
what, in his opinion, the prospects 
were for the remainder of the present 


year. A great many replies to this 


letter are at hand and a number of.- 


them are printed herewith as they 
were received, and a number more will 
be printed in THE [RoN TRADE REVIEW 
of next week: 


Truck Co. of America. 


The Commercial Truck Co. of 
America, Philadelphia, while having 
made some slight additions to its 
plant recently, is just now getting 
its equipment, purchased before the 


Commercial 


NS ORRIN NCH 


Letters From the Manufacturers 
business depression, back to its ca- 
pacity again. It says: 


“We find the prospects for  busi- 
ness, at the present time, somewhat 
better than orders which we 
are booking, but we are doing suf- 
ficient business to keep going, with 
the outlook of our plant working up 
to its full capacity in a short time.” 


actual 


Reliance Motor Truck Co. 


The Reliance Motor Truck Co., 
Owosso, Mich., advises that about 
Jan. 1 it moved into its new manu- 
facturing plant which has about double 
the capacity of the old. The building 
is 65 x 500 feet, with steel 
truss roof and concrete This 
plant is used exclusively for the man- 
ufacture of 3-ton gasoline motor 
trucks. It is not in the market for 
further machinery equipment, having 
recently added several of the latest 
types of machines suftable for its 
use. It further advises: 

“Business is very good with us at 
the present time, having all that we 
can take care of, and wishing we 
had more room that we might work 
a larger force. Prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year are very bright 
for business.” 


single 
floor. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo, has begun work on the erec- 
tion of two additions to its plant, 
made necessary by its constantly 
increasing business. ‘The first addi- 
tion is to machinery hall, 50 x 201 
feet, one story; the other, a three- 
story addition, 60 x 75 feet, to the 
body building, the added floor space 
of both buildings being 34,500 square 
feet, thus bringing that of the total 
plant up to 395,880 square feet. It 
will not be in the market in the near 
future for new equipment. Further 
the company says: 

“Business, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is in an ideal condition; all 
specifications for every car we could 
manufacture in the 1909 season being 
entered on our books some months 
ago. Recently our larger dealers 
have been visiting the factory and 
without a single exception they have 
been anxious to contract for cars for 
1910 at least 50 per cent in excess 


in Interest- 
Themselves 


of the number they bought for 1909.” 


The Hendee Mfg. Co., Inc. 


The Hendee Mfg. Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., Indian motor cycies, re 
ports that in the past few months a 
considerable number of new  ma- 
chine tools added to its 
equipment, including’ screw machines, 
drills, lathes, and small gear cutters. 
It has in course of erection an addi- 


have been 


tion to its main building which will 
nearly double its capacity next season. 
Commenting the demand for 
motor cycles, it says: 

“The demand for the’ Indian moto- 
cycle has been unprecedented, and has 
necessitated a double shift, operating 
some of the departments 24 hours 
a day, while all the other depart- 
ments are running until 9 o’clock at 
week. The 


upon 


night four evenings a 
people of this country are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the motorcycle and 
another year will see them almost 
as numerous as the automobile. In 
the course of evolution the riders 
have learned by practical demonstra- 
tions and experience that the Amer- 
ican-made Indian motorcycle is su- 
perior to any foreign machine, and 
as a result foreign makes have never 


secured a foothold in this country.” 


York Motor Car Co., Inc. 


The York Motor Car Co., York, 
Pa., advises that since August it 
has increased its floor space to 85,000 
feet, and this month it was necessary 
to hire additional floor space of 13.- 
000 square feet. The company has 
been in the automobile business since 
1903, but during the last six months 
has purchased $50,000 worth of ad- 
ditional machinery, and shortly will 
need some more machinery. In re- 
gard to business conditions, the com- 
pany says: 

“The business with us at 
is very good, and we expect to still 
increase during the present year, in 
fact we are oversold.” 


present 


Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 


The Premier Motor Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., maker of Premier 
motor cars, states that it will add 
about 50 per cent to its factory this 
year, but that it does not contemplate 
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making its own bodies. The com- 
pany further says: 

“We have not been able to take on 
any new business for three months, 
and the outlook for 1909 seems prom- 
ising.” 

The Sellers Motor Car Co., Inc. 

The Sellers Motor Car Co., Inc., 
Hutchinson, Kas., which has moved 
the plant of the St. Joe Motor Car 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind., to Hutchinson, 
where it is now operating under the 
name of the Sellers company, is now 
occupying a new factory building 
with a little over 2),000 square feet 
of floor space. It will need no ad- 
ditional equipment at this time. As 
to prospects, it says: 

“Business at present is fine and 
the outlook for the remainder of the 
year could not be better. We are 
not able to supply the demand they 
are making of us for cars.” 


The American Motor Truck Co. 


The Motor Truck Co, 
Lockport, N. Y., commercial auto- 
mobiles, has not as yet made any 
additions to its buildings but expects 
It has 
gear 


American 


next year. 
the Fellows 


so early 
recently installed 
shaper and No. 4 American miller 
and contemplates the addition of 50 
per cent to its plant equipment for 
1910, saying: 
“We find 
time excellent 
its letting up.” 


to do 


the present 
prospects of 


business at 
and no 


The Mitchell Motor Car Co. 


The Mitchell Motor Car Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., is at present making these 
additions to its factory; a new Office 
building, three-story, 110 x 120 feet; 
building, 230 x 240 feet; 
a new power house, 6) x 100 feet; 
and another factory building 250 x 420 


a factory 


feet. It is constantly installing new 
equipment for the manufacture of 
cars and is buying from a_ great 


many machinery makers and jobbers. 
Further it advises: 

“Business was never better and the 
for so great.” 


demand cars 


The Garrett Machine Works Co. 


The Garrett Machine Works Co., 
Garrett, Ind., the Garrett gas engine 
and auto buggies, has recently moved 
into a new brick building giving it 
over 16,000 square feet of floor space. 
to install a milling 
gear cutter and other new 
At to the prospects for 


It expects soon 
machine, 
equipment. 
business it 

“We are very busy at present and 
the outlook bids fair to keep a like 
for entire.” 


says: 


condition the year 
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Pickard Bros. 


Pickard Bros., Brockton, Mass., 
automobiles, have not.made any plant 
additions recently, but declare that 
they will have to do so, if business 
continues as at present. They have 
not installed any equipment lately, 
but will put in more machinery 1i 
they decide to increase their output. 
As to future business prospects they 
said: 

“Business is rushing and the pros- 
pects for the remainder of the pres- 
ent year are very good.” 


The Sternberg Mfg. Co. 


The Sternberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
advises that it has entered the field 
for the manufacture of motor trucks 
in these 1,00) pounds, 2,000 
pounds and 3 tons. It is exceptionally 
busy and is arranging for new ani 


sizes: 


larger factory buildings, but up to 
this time has not definitely decided 
just where it will locate. Further it 
says: 


“Business is exceptionally good with 
us at this time.” 


The Waverly Co. 


The Waverly Co., Indianapolis, 
electric carriages, trucks, etc., has 
made no additions to the Waverly 


plant since it purchased the present 
plant from the Pope Mfg. Co., last 
fall. However, it is introducing new 
equipment frequently from time io 
time. It advises as follows as to pros- 
pects: 

“Business at the present time is very 
wood. <A large part of our factor; 
is running night and day to keep up 
with the orders and we are at pres- 
ent planning to double our output 


for the coming year.” 


The Bartholomew Co., Inc. 


The Bartholomew Co., Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., Glide automobiles, has virtually 
closed contracts calling tor doubling 
the capacity of its factory, and will 
the market this summer for a 
quantity of machine tool equipment 
for delivery in the fall. Further it 
advises: 


be in 


“Our business at the present time 
is very good and has been good ail 
this year. Our sales for the first four 
months of this year exceed those of 
last year by 125 per cent, and we 
have sufficient orders on hand to keep 


our factory going at full time for 
six months. In addition to the do- 
mestic orders, we have considerable 


quantity of automobiles to make for 
shipment to South America and_ for- 
eign points.” 
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The Couple-Gear Freight-Wheel Co, 


The Couple-Gear Freight-Wheel Co,. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of 
“couple-gear” trucks, does not con- 
template additional building or further 
machinery equipment at present. It 
advises: 

“Business with us is very good 
and prospects for the remainder of 
the year were never better.” 


Kearns Motor Buggy Co. 

The Kearns Motor Buggy Co., 
3eavertown, Pa., has just completed 
an addition to its factory three stories, 
40 x 60 feet, in which it will make 
the hoods, fenders, etc., for its cars. 
It has not recently installed any 
machinery, having two years ago 
equipped its plant with every machine 
necessary to make the complete car. 
Too, it adds: 

“As for business, we wish to candid- 
ly state that we are rushed, and since 
the first of the year have been work- 
ing day and night.” 


S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc. 


S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc., Amesbury, 
Mass., manufacturers of carriages and 
electric vehicles, state that they have 
not made and do not expect to make 
any additions to their plant, which 
is among the largest and most per- 
fectly equipped in the country in 
the carriage trade, and that they have 
not recently installed any equipment. 
The company has been manufacturing 
an electric car for four years, and 
speaking of business conditions, says: 

“Business in the electric automobile 
line is particularly good just at pres- 
ent and prospects are very promising. 
The use of the electric carriage in and 
about cities is becoming rapidly rec- 
ognized and we are anticipating a 
time when they will predominate in 
the city streets.” 


Merkel-Light Motor Co. 


The Merkel-Light Motor Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., motorcycles, which was or- 
ganized last November, has found its 
present facilities sufficient for immediate 
needs, but has been compelled to run 
both day and night for the past sev- 
eral months. It has added a Milwaukee 
milling machine, a Heald internal grind- 
er, a Brainard-Becker gear cutter and 
several minor special tools. It adds: 

“We are pleased to stare that at the 
present time we have a yery satisfactory 
amount of business booked and from 
the present indications the general de- 
mand for our motorcycles will con- 
tinue throughout the regular season, 
which usually terminates during the 
latter part of October.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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IRON MANUFACTURING 
May be More Extensively Developed 
in Mexico—Increasing Use of Steel. 

City of Mexico, May 31.—Consider- 
able interest is being taken in the pros- 
pects of developing an iron manufactur- 
ing business in the south of Mexico, 
a business which has not heretofore 
been considered practical because of the 
lack of a coal supply. The announce- 
ment of the successful coal explorations 
of the Oaxaca Coal & Iron Co., in the 
central part of Oaxaca, south of Mex- 
ico City, has revived the prospects of 
utilizing the large iron deposits found 
in the south of Mexico, some of them 
near the coal developments. A _ rail- 
road project to tap the coal fields and 
then to reach the iron district and 
ultimately be extended to the Pacific is 
being financed in Europe and it is ex- 
pected that work on it will be com- 
menced at the close of the rainy season. 
Persons connected with the iron foundry 
business in St. Louis, Mo., are inter- 
ested in another iron development in 
Oaxaca. The iron deposits lie southwest 
of the city of Oaxaca and are said to 
be extensive. They are now quite in- 
accessible, but a railroad projected by 
these interests will reach them and it 
is planned to engage in the making of 
charcoal iron and perhaps later to make 
iron and steel electrically, as there is 
abundant water power to be had. The 
company has a concession for the rail- 
road, but has not yet made any direct 
move to realize the plans. Other rail- 
roads are projected in the south of 
Mexico which will make accessible the 
numerous iron deposits along the Pacific 
litoral in Oaxaca, Michoacan and Jalisco. 
It appears that the importance of these 
deposits has generally been greatly ex- 
aggerated by engineers and others who 
have made reports on them. However, 
they are large enough to form a basis 
for’ any local demands that are in sight 
for a generation or more. 

Coal of a good quality has been dis- 
covered near Zautla in the state of 
Puebla, east of the City of Mexico, but 
the extent as so far proven is limited. 
The Oaxaca coal is found in the tertiary 
formations. All of the southern Mexico 
region is very much broken by the in- 
tense and continued tectonic action to 
which it has been subjected. This is 
the problem in the development of coal 
in the south of Mexico. 

An extensive manganese deposit has 
been recently exploited south of the 
City of Mexico near the railroad to 
Cuernavaca, but so far there has not 
been found a market for the product. 
It runs 43 per cent manganese and is 
low in phosphorus and sulphur. The 
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owners are Offering to ship a thousand 
tons a month. 


Steel Buildings. 

Several steel structure buildings are 
under way or planned for Mexico City 
and it is likely that the use of modern 
construction will displace the heavy 
masonry of the ancients. Two new gov- 
ernment buildings are being erected in 
front of the building of the department 
of Fomento displacing an old religious 
structure erected in 1600. The contrast 
of the light steel frames with the heavy 
walls, 7 to 10 feet thick, is noticeable. 
The steel buildings are of necessity light 
because of the soft foundations which 
are to be found throughout the site of 
Mexico City. Most of the steel for 
structural purposes used here has come 
from Europe. The $10,000,000 new Na- 
tional Theater is of steel from Ger- 
many. 

Swedish steel for drills is largely 
used in Mexico. It is cheaper than 
American steel. French drill steel is in 
the market and also English. Most of 
the dealers carry stocks from several 
countries to meet the demands of the 
trade. 

The Mexican Southern road from 
Puebla to Oaxaca is using steel ties of 
a inverted boat pattern, extensively. The 
road is owned by an English company. 

The Interoceanic road between Mexico 
City and Vera Cruz uses old rails for 
telegraph poles. 

The Pan-American road running from 
the Tehuantepec line along the coast to 
Guatemala has purchased several new 
engines and new cars for the increas- 
ing traffic which is being developed. 
It is owned by Los Angeles interests, 
but recently a deal for the transfer of 
the line to the same interests which 
control the United Fruit Co. in Central 
America has been under way. It is 
expected that the line will ultimately 
become part of the Harriman system 
forming a connecting link in a road to 
the Isthmus of Panama, extending from 
the present terminus of the Harriman 
line under construction at Guadalajara. 


Iron Ore Deposits. 


An investigation of the iron deposits 
tributary to the Pacific coast ports has 
been recently made in the interests of 
an American syndicate. Presumably the 
purpose is to ship this ore via the 
Panama canal to the Atlantic ports. 
Some time ago, the Japanese investi- 
gated the same region for the purpose 
of considering the possibilities of ob- 
taining an ore supply for the Japanese 
iron industry. 

A line projected into Lower Cali- 
fornia by the Harriman interests will 
reach the important iron deposits in 
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Lower California which were a few 
years ago made the basis of the pro- 
jected iron: and steel plant at San 
Diego, Cal. which did not get beyond 
the newspaper stage. Some extensive 
high grade manganese deposits, belong- 
ing to a California company, are found 
on the gulf coast of Lower California, 
near Santa Rosalia, opposite Guaymas. 
A small shipment was made from these 
deposits to England. 

A projected line of railroad from 
Monclova, Coah. to Chihuahua will 
make accessible several iron deposits in 
the central northern part of Mexico, 
which are reported to be of consider- 
able extent. They are all located at a 
great distance from the present rail- 
roads. The new line will make them 
tributary to plants of the Monterey 
Iron & Steel Co., which is now receiving 
its supply chiefly from the Cerro de Mer- 
cado de Monclova, north of Monterey. 
It is reported that this deposit is chang- 
ing into sulphide ore in depth, a char- 
acteristic feature of most of the Mex- 
i¢an iron deposits so far investigated. 

The general trade conditions in Mex- 
ico are improving, but the volume of 
business continues small. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel Co. 
is working full capacity on the large 
order for rails for the national rail- 
ways. It is reported that the new 
management is making a very satis- 
factory product that comes up to the 
rigorous specifications in every fre- 
spect. 

The projected Monclova-Chihuahua 
road is likely to be built, according to 
good advices. It will tap a country 
in which there are several large iron 
deposits. T. S.. Abbott, of Saltillo, 
Coah., is the engineer for the road. 
English capital is backing the pro- 
ject. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel Co. has 
recently been receiving coke from 
England, via Tampico. Ordinarily 
most of the coke imported into Mex- 
ico comes from the United States. 
A low shipping rate is the occasion 
of this English consignment. A small 
tonnage of coke came from Germany 
a few years ago. 

The plant and equipment of the 
Compania Nacional Inexuona_ de 
Fuerro y Acero at Durango, which 
has been operating on the Cerro de 
Mercado ores, is to be sold for the 
creditors. T. F. Artherbee has been 
working the plant with a force of 
about 200, but the high fuel cost 
has prevented a successful operation. 

The Zenith Furnace Co. blew in its 
stack at Duluth May 7 after making 


repairs. 
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TITANIFEROUS MAGNETITES OF 
THE ADIRONDACKS MAY 
BE DEVELOPED. 
Representatives of several blast fur- 
nace interests in the eastern district 


were present at a meeting held in 
New York last week for the consider- 
ation of developing the enormous 
deposits of titaniferous magnetites in 
the Adirondacks. The ruling prices 
on ores from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, coupled with the heavy freight 
charges incident to the long rail haul, 
have given eastern furnaces a burden 
which averages so high in cost as to 
render operating in less active times 
an extremely hazardous proposition. 
Various efforts have been made and 
are still being made to cheapen this 
burden, notably through the extensive 
purchasing of ores from Newfound- 
land, Russia, Spain, and only recently 
from Sweden. The aggregate tonnage 
of ores from these foregoing deposits 
available for American purchase is 
never large, however, and the ocean 
freight situation is usually such as 
to render the transportation of any 
important tonnages so costly as to 
defeat the object of the movement. 
Merchant furnaces are not expecting 
any material assistance from the de- 
velopment of the various Cuban prop- 
erties, as these deposits are controlled 
by steel-making interests and practical- 
ly no ore will be imported beyond 
their own requirements. Facilities 
have recently been considerably in- 
creased at the mines of the principal 
producers of domestic ore throughout 
the eastern district and they are now 
in position to supply a considerable 
tonnage, but this is by no means ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of 
furnaces along the coast during nor- 
mal times. 

With this situation existing, eastern 
furnacemen are naturally interested 
in the development of any workable 
ore deposits of sufficient extent which 
are so located as to permit their de- 
livery in furnace yards at a level be- 
low that now current on Lake Superi- 
or or foreign ores. It has been known 
for many years that the Lake Sanford 
district in the Adirondacks held an 
enormous deposit of titaniferous mag- 
netite, on which some 55 years ago 
a charcoal furnace was operated for 
several months. Since that time the 
deposit has been practically without 
attention until some two years ago 
when drilling was begun on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to demonstrate 
its great tonnage. No effort has 
been made to gain an exact idea 
of the probable tonnage in sight. One 
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large hill appears to be solid ore 
with only a slight overiay of forest 
earth. At the crest of this hill, a 
test hole was put down about 500 
feet without striking the foot-wall 
and another hole in the adjacent val- 
ley went down over 100 feet with 
similar result. It is regarded as cer- 
tain that this immediate deposit con- 
tains fully 100,000,000 tons, while the 
geologists’ estimate runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000,000. These prop- 
erties can be worked as a quarry 
proposition and the nature of the ore 
is such as to render it well suited 
for concentrating. 

The point of real interest in con- 
nection with these ores is whether or 
not their titanium content is such as 
to render them unsuited for smelting. 
The crude ore runs roughly about 50 
per cent in iron and from 20 to 22 
per cent TiO:, but this will easily con- 
centrate to from 58 to 60 per cent and 
during the operation the titanium 
content is reduced to 5 or 6 per cent, 
while the phosphorus will run 0.01 or 
under. One lot of several hundred 
tons of this crude Tahawus ore was 
recently gotten out and transported 
by wagon over the mountains to rail- 
road connections. It was worked 
with very successful results by a 
Pennsylvania furnace. At the New 
York meeting, two or three other 
furnace managers reported that they 
had worked ores similar to these in 
titanium and had experienced no dif- 
ficulties so long as sufficient lime was 
used for proper fluxing. It is prob- 
able that further tests will be made 
on this ore, and if these turn out as 
successfully as is anticipated, work 
will be begun immediately on fa- 
cilities for developing the district. 

The Tahawus district is so located 
that a railroad of about 50 miles in 
length will be required to connect 
with the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Rutland, near the lower end of 
Lake Champlain. At this point also 
connections will be secured with the 
2,000-ton barge canal, by which very 
low freights will be available to the 
Buffalo district, to points along the 
Hudson and to New York, from 
which the rail rate to eastern Penn- 
sylvania plants is small. 


The Pressed Radiator Co. of America, 
manufacturer of Kinnear pressed radia- 
tors for steam and hot water heating, 
recently shipped to the Japanese gov- 
ernment over 30,000 square feet of 
radiators, to be used in the marine hos- 
pital, erected at Osaka, which is the 
largest hospital ever built by the Jap- 
anese government. 
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THE SEVENTH INTERNATION- 
AL CONGRESS OF AP.- 
PLIED CHEMISTRY. 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 
This congress is now meeting in 
London, Eng., and the proceedings 
will attract more than usual atten- 
tion in the United States because 
President Taft has appointed the 
following seven chemists to repre- 
sent the United States government 
at the gathering, and to invite the 
congress to hold its eighth meeting 
(in 1912) in the United States:— 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief chemist, 
department of agriculture; Prof. 
Charles Baskerville, City college; Dr. 
Leo Baekeland, chairman, American 
Chemical Society; W. L. Dudley, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Vanderbilt uni- 
versity; Dr. W. H. Nichols, president 
of the General Chemical Co.; Prof. 
Morris Loeb, president of the Chem- 
ists’ Club; Albert Plaub and Dr. Max- 
imilian Toch. The invitation is likely 
to be accepted with much enthusiasm. 
In our issues of Feb. 28 and March 
4 we have already given much infor- 
mation concerning the organization of 
the congress, and its previous meet- 
ings in Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and Rome, and in our issue of April 
1 we gave the titles and authors 
of papers—in Sections I, II, III and 
X, which promised to be of special 

interest to our readers, 

At a meeting of the joint organiz- 
ing committee of the congress held 
in London on May 12, it was report- 
ed that over 2,400 tickets had been 
issued up to date, and that large 
numbers of papers were being offered 
in nearly all the sections, 

As regards the printing of papers, 
the executive committee has decided, 
after much consideration, that it will 
be most wise to print in advance 
abstracts only of the papers sent in. 
The committee proposes that an in- 
ternational committee of the congress 
shall be formed, for the purpose of 
considering which papers shail be 
included in the printed proceedings 
of the congress, and whether in ex- 
tenso or in abstract. Those who have 
been members of the last two con- 
gresses will recognize the wisdom 
of this proposal, for the proceedings 
of the Berlin congress in 1903 fiiled 
four bulky volumes of over 1,000 
_ages each, while the Rome congres 
in 1906 beat this record, with seven 
volumes weighing over 40 pounds. 
The cost of printing and distributing 
this mass of printed matter to all 
the members is, of course, a very 
large item in the cost of the con- 
gress, and the reduction of the offi- 
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smaller dimensions is 
congress is not to 


weight of 


cial report to 
imperative if the 
be crushed by the dead 
its own proceedings. 

The congress are 
taking place in the buildings of the 
University of London at South Ken- 
sington, the only exception being 
the inaugural meeting which was 
held in the Royal Albert hall. 

The Prince of Wales attended the 
opening ceremony, May 27, as rep- 
resentative of King Edward, and de- 
livered an interesting speech on the 
chemistry and mod- 


meetings of the 


relation betwen 


ern industry. 
SHORTER WORK DAY 


Has Now Become Effective for San 
Francisco Metal Workers. 


San Francisco, June 1.—The abbrevi- 
ated work day today became effective 
for the men employed in the metal 


trades. According to an agreement 
entered into two years ago between 
the California Metal Trades Associa- 
tion and the Iron Trades Council, the 
hours of work in all affiliated trades 
are reduced from nine to eight, at the 
rate of 15 at a time. The 
first reduction became effective six 
months ago, or 18 months after the 
agreement had been made. The sec- 
ond reduction became effective June 
1, 1909. The curtailing of the work 
day has not produced any visible ben- 
efit upon the trade in this city, either 
for the wage earner or for the em- 
ployer. There are not enough men 
employed in the iron trades, in a city 
in ‘which so much structural iron and 
steel is being used, and there are too 
many molders, machinists and other 
artisans of the metal trades idle, in a 
city which is full of activity, but im- 
ports its fabricated steel and iron sev- 
eral thousand miles across the conti- 
nent, or greater dfstances by sea, 
when its foundries and shops, better 
equipped than ever, work with half, 
or less than half, crews. Builders, 
contractors and architects assert that 
the eastern fabricators underbid local 
competitors, in spite of the added cost 
considerable of 


minutes 


of freight, which is 
an item to the eastern bidder. 

To the lowest and best bidder goes 
the work. There is no sentiment in 
plain dollars and cents transaction. If 
there be a tinge of sentiment, it is in 
favor of the home manufacturer. Facts 
men idle here, 

east, and the 


are stubborn: Many 

while the work goes 

money follows. 
Articles of incorporation of the Pa- 


cific Coast Steel Co., with a capitali- 
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Five 


zation of $1,000,000, were filed 
the county clerk yesterday. 
shares of stock of a par value of $100 
have been subscribed by the following 
directors, each of whom takes one: 
D. P. Doak of Los Angeles, F. M. 
Doak of Burlingame, S. C. Denson of 
Allyer of Berk- 
Fran- 


San Francisco, L. A. 


eley and L. Macomber of San 


cisco. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


In the Coke Regions and Prospect is 
for Continued Improvement. 

Improved conditions with the steel 
companies are being reflected in the 
coke oven operations of the Connells- 
ville region, where some notable ad- 
ditions to active capacities are being 
made. The report of Secretary Irvin, 
of the Coke Producers’ Association, 
for the week ending May 25, is as fol- 
lows: 

The firing of 1,100 and odd ovens 
last week by the Frick Coke Co., was 
the feature of the week in the coke 
business. Shipments were 465 cars 
more from this district for Pittsburg 
and western points than the week be- 
fore and an increase in number of 
days worked by ovens belonging to 
the furnace and independent interests 
indicates a marked improvement in 
the trade. 

The Frick company worked five 
days, and the furnace and independent 
plants averaged a little more than 
514 days’ work during the week. The 
Struthers Coal & Coke Co. had 40 
ovens going at the end of the week 
and we were informed by its office 
that the entire plant of 200 ovens 
would be fired at once. The gain in 
active ovens by the other interests was 
10 among the Rainey plants and 46 in 
the aggregate at the independent 
works. It is expected that a number 
of additional ovens will be put in dur- 
ing the present week. 

Standing loads of coke today are 
reported as 749 cars, or 140 more than 
one week ago, at which time that was 
the smallest number during 12 months 
of which we have any record. 

At this time, 63 per cent of the 37,- 
631 ovens in the region are active. 
The Frick company has approximate- 
ly 65 per cent in, ovens belonging to 
the furnace interests 51.7 per cent, and 
the independent concerns 61.7 per 
cent. 

While there was little change inthe 
blast furnace situation last week, the 
number of active furnaces was on the 
whole increased. In the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, 50 of the 61 furnaces are now in, 
one being added at the Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
making all of the 11 furnaces in that 
group now going. 

In the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys, reports of operations of 41 fur- 
naces show 26 in blast, a gain of one 
since our report of May 8. 

In the Cleveland district, no change, 
five of the seven furnaces being in. 

One furnace was put out by the 
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3uffalo-Union Furnace Co., at West 
Seneca, N.Y. 

The only changes noted in the Mil- 
waukee district were two furnaces 
blown in by the Illinois Steel Co., at 
its South Chicago works, making eight 
of the group of 11 furnaces at that 
point now in blast. 

Operators report stocks of coke on 
independent yards as_ being small. 
Consumers are hunting coke and prices 
offered by them, while much _ better 
than for a long time, are not being ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Very few con- 
tracts are being made and those few 


but for small amounts and_ short 
periods. 
Every sign points to a continued 


improvement in the coke business and 
producers will doubtless guard against 
an over production at this time. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 
The United States circuit courts have 
made the following decisions: 
(1). Ferro-chrome, _ ferro-tungsten, 
ferro-vanadium are dutiable at $4 per 
ferro-manganese 


ton by similitude to 


and ferro-silicon, under paragraph 122 


of Dingley act, by virtue of section 
provides that, if import- 


enumerated in 


7. Section 7 
ed merchandise be not 
the act, it shall pay duty at the rate 
most resembles, 


provided for goods it 


which was reversed, 
paragraph 183 
for unwrought The duty at 
would be $850 per ton 
$450 on the tung- 
chrome. The 
that it will 


The assessment, 
was 20 per cent under 
metals. 
20 per cent 
on the vanadium, 
sten and $160 on the 
government announces 
appeal from the decision. 

(2). Steel horseshoe calks were held 
dutiable at 45 per cent para- 
graph 193 and not a steel in forms 
and shapes under paragraph 135. 

(3). Steel ball bearing parts of ma- 
chinery were held dutiable at 45 per 
The claim was as in the horse- 


under 


cent. 
shoe calks case. 

The United States circuit court, New 
York district, affirmed the assessment 
of the duty on window sashes by 
the New York collector. The sashes 
are complete, having steel sides, gun 
metal stays and handles. They were 
assessed at 45 per cent under para- 
graph 193 of present tariff law as 
“manufactured metal” and _ claimed 
dutiable as “shapes of iron or 
punched and ready for use” at 5/10 
of 1 cent per pound under paragraph 
125. The unsuccessful litigant in the 
cases was Edward M. Ackerson, New 


York. 


steel, 


The G. R. Shepard Engineering & 
Construction Co., 444 Water street, 
New York, has had a petition in bank- 
The business 
incor- 


ruptcy filed against it. 
was started in 189) and was 
porated five years ago for $25,000. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC STEEL 


A Description of the Girod Electric Furnace— 


Properties of Steel 


It is interesting to learn that the 
commercial application of electro-met- 
allurgical processes has been carried 
a step further by the introduction of 
a Girod electric steel furnace at the 
works of Messrs. Oehler & Co., Aarau, 
of the 
supply of water power to be obtained 


Switzerland. In view cheap 
in that locality, it is evidenc that such 
an installation will probably lead to 
the establishment of an iron and steel 
industry in Switzerland, which will 
prove a formidable competitor to the 
already existing industries in the re- 
gions where coal mines are found, and 
it may therefore be Interesting to 
give a few particulars of the system 
of Paul Girod for the production of 
electric steel. 
Our 


general appearance of such a furnace 


illustration, Fig. 1, shows the 


in operation and the section and plan 


shown in Fig. 2 give a more particu- 
lar idea as to the construction of the 
furnace. The hearth consists of a 


circular or oblong cavity, in which 


the metal when molten reaches a 


By Jas. A. SEAGER, 


height of from 10 to 12 inches; in the 
bath are introduced one or more elec- 
trodes of similar polarity, while soft 
steel pieces embedded in the hearth of 
the furnace and in direct contact with 
the molten metal the negative 
electrode. The current passing through 
the upper electrode forms an arc with 
traverses this ‘bath and 
through the lower pole 
evident that the 
poles which 
contact with the bath 
molten at their upper ends but it has 
been proved by making tests of such 


form 


bath, 
out 


the 
passes 

parts 
direct 
become 


pieces. It is 
of these are in 


will 


pieces after several months’ work, that 
the reduction in length is not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. 
endofthe pole piecesare water cooled 
by means of a cavity about 6 inches 
this the furnace, 


reduces amount of 


The extreme lower 


portion of 
which the 
on the electrodes and keeps the lower 
Part of 


the electrode projects below the fur- 


deep in 
fusion 


lining of the furnace intact. 


nace frame and the current is led into 


the poles at this point. The Girod 
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Produced Electrically 


furnace can therefore be classed as a 
combination of arc and resistance fur- 
nace, inasmuch as the metallic mass 
interposes a resistance to the passage 
of its current, particularly at the out- 
set of the operation. Current is 
passed through a cold charge of scrap 
and pig iron. Almost the whole of 
the potential difference at the terminals 
of the furnace is taken up by the 
large resistance of the charge and 
also by the small arcs between the 
adjacent pieces. This power of start- 
ing with a cold charge has been 
proved to be a considerable advantage 
of the Girod system over other elec- 
tric furnaces and it is found to be 
splendidly adapted for the. work of 
refining metal, Due to its great sim- 
plicity it offers great advantages over 
furnaces which have electrodes in 
series. 

For example, there is only one step 
of potential to be regulated on the 
circuit instead of two successive steps 
and the are can therefore be regulated 
automatically and easily. Insulation 
of the electric circuits and all parts 
traversed or likely to be traversed, is 
rendered easy by the fact that the 
voltage at which the furnace works 
(the furnace being adapted either for 
continuous or alternating currents) is 
comparatively low as contrasted with 
other electric furnaces. This has the 
advantage that safety to the life of 
unskilled workmen operating the fur- 
nace is also insured. On the other 
hand the low voltage of course in- 
volves an additional weight of copper 
in the main conductors, making the 
cost a little heavier for the same ca- 
pacity than series furnaces; the factors 
of simplicity and safety, however, con- 
siderably counterbalance this. 

The furnace is formed by a sheet 
steel frame work of circular or rec- 
tangular section, lined with some re- 
factory material such as magnesia. 
The walls are provided with a charg- 
ing and working door, and also with 
a tap hole and the steel is made to 
flow out by tipping the furnace, which 
is mounted either on pivots or on a 
cradle for this purpose. The roof of 
the furnace is made from silica bricks 
built round with cast iron pieces for 
an internal water circulation, through 
which the electrodes. These 
are adjusted in such a way that the 


passes 
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air cannot make its way into the fur- 
nace; as there are no electrodes of 
different polarity, no short circuit 
through the cover is to be appre- 


hended and the use of cast iron parts 
is therefore rendered possible. 

The furnace has a considerable 
range and can be used for making 
steels of all descriptions; carbon steels 
from the mildest to the hardest qual- 
ity and special steels of every variety, 
whether for tools or structural pur- 
poses, can be turned out, so that the 
electric furnace covers the range of 
operations both of the crucible furnace 
and the Siemens’ furnace. Moreover 
the product is of great purity and 
homogeneity, and as the work is 
done in a completely closed furnace 
there is no occlusion of gases in the 
metal. The use of highly basic refin- 
lags, imparting briskness and in- 


ag 


ing s 
tensity to the reactions, is rendered 
possible by the very high temperature 
of the electric arc, and the chemical 
equilibium between the slag and mol- 
ten metal is considerably in favor of 
the purification of the bath. The metal 
is fined by adding a sufficient amount 
of iron ore to obtain an extremely soft 
metal, thé maximum composition be- 
ing carbon 0.075, silicon 0.05 and man- 
ganese 0.05. The oxidizing slags are 
then replaced by highly calcareous 
slags, which rapidly eliminate phos- 
phorus and tend to refine the metal 
of sulphur; the mild and pure metal 
thus obtained is then given suitable 
additions to bring it to the required 
degree of quality involving the de- 
oxidization of the bath and its re- 
carburization. Ferro-silicon, silicon- 
manganese, ferro-chrome, ferro-tung- 
sten or nickel are then added to ob- 
tain steel of desired composition. De- 
sulphurization occurs particularly in 
the last stage when the slags are 
practically free from the oxides of 
iron and manganese. 

The production of steel by the Gi- 
rod furnace involves the consump- 
tion of 800 to 900 kilowatt hours per 
ton of steel produced, or allowing 
for 10 per cent loss in the conductors, 
the average energy consumption is 
about 1,000 units per ton to produce a 
steel of high quality from unsorted 
iron and steel scrap of the cheapest 
kind. Where it is only necessary to 
smelt a charge of a given composition 
in the same way as in a crucible 
furnace, tne consumption varies 
between 650 and 750 units per 
ton, but against this saving has to be 
placed the extra cost of raw materials. 
Should liquid steel from a Siemens- 
Martin or Bessemer furnace be run 
into the electric furnace, about 350 
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units of electric energy per ton are 
used for refining and give the exact 
quality of metal in a furnace of 4,000 
pounds capacity, such as used at the 
Ugine Works, and this consumption 
may be diminished to about 250 or 
300 kilowatt-hours according to the ca- 
pacity of the furnace and the nature 
of the product to be refined and ob- 
tained. The staff necessary to man- 
age a 3-ton furnace, is a melter, an 
assistant, and a boy, and the cost of 
electrodes when starting with scrap as 
raw material amounts to about five 
francs ($1) per ton of steel produced. 
The plant installed at the works of 
Messrs. Oehler is of 300 kilowatt ca- 
pacity, dealing with two tons of scrap 
at a charge, and Fig. 3 gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the front view, cor- 
responding to the general illustration 
in Fig. 1. 

Certain data concerning the aver- 
age qualities of steel produced by the 
Ugine furnace may be given. Tensile 
tests were taken on bars of 13.8 mm. 
(0.54 inch) in diameter, having a 
length of 100 mm. (3.9 inch) between 
the marks. Impact or resilience tests 
were carried out on a Guillery ma- 
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chine on square section bars of 10 
mm, (0.39 inch) wide, having one 
notch 2 mm. (0.06 inch) wide by 2mm. 
deep. Table 1 gives the figures ob- 
tained: 

TABLE I. 
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The furnace is largely used for the 
manufacture of case-hardening steels 
as the action of air is avoided and a 
sound non-oxidized metal can be cast 
without having recourse to excessive 
additions of manganese and _ silicon. 
After case-hardening, therefore, the 
central part remains highly fibrous 
and the very hard surface has no 
tendency to splinter. In contrast with 
ordinary case-hardening steels an im 
pression with the Brinnell ball 10 mm 
in diameter with a pressure of 3,000 
kilogrammes, shows no crack on the 
edges. Cementation is carried out by 
using ordinary means,a mixture of say 
40 per cent of barium carbonate and 
60 per cent charcoal producing a case- 
hardened layer 1 mm. (0.039 inch) 
thick after heating for about 1% hours 
at 900° C 
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Ann’led at 900° 
C. 41,887 58,862 31 60 94.6 


C. and temp’d 
at 600° C.... 64,374 76,940 22 74 105.6 
Medium Soft 
Steel. 
Ann’led at 900° 


at 600° C. 
Medium Hard 
Steel. 
Ann’led at 900° 
Re >) Soicteie we Sfuis 57,319. 92,372 21 34 26.4 

and temp’d 
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ter a 60,185 97,884 17.5 30 19.8 
. and temp’d 
at 600° C.....114,859 137,126 9 30 26.4 
Very Hard Steel. 
Ann’led at 800° 
ve 65,917 113,316 16 30.5 19.8 


. Pp 
Bt 600° 5... 111,993 142,858 9.5 49 26.4 





Table 2 shows the characteristic 
features of carbon steel made by the 
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Girod process and the high limits of 
elasticity and the good figures for re- 
silience will be noted, Silico-man- 
ganese steel is also made in varying 
degrees of hardness, the two types 
most in demand for shafts, gearings, 
springs, etc., having when annealed at 
900 degrees Cent., an elastic limit of 
91,050 to 92,370 pounds per square 
inch, a maximum stress of 128,750 to 
129,630 pounds per square inch, a per- 
centage of elongation of 15 to 18, a 
percentage contraction of 25 to 29 and 
a resilience of 24.4 to 30.8 pounds. 
When hardened at 80) degrees Cent., 
and tempered at 450 degrees Cent., 
the elastic limit ranges from 150,000 
to 182,000 pounds per square inch, 
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the maximum stress being 167,990 to 
212,743 pounds, the percentage elong- 
ation and contraction being respective- 
ly 6.5 to 8 and 32, and the resilience 
varying between 13.2 and 26.4 pounds. 

Nickel steels can also be made con- 
taining from 2 to 32 per cent of 


nickel in all degrees of hardness. 


TABLE III. 





tf fh tS 
2 ns 42s 
roy w = = 7, 5 
‘a5 Z . 
. Ve eee 
3 DY Ro Sa 
- = was 
(1) Air Hardened at 2 
850° C., tempered 
at 600° C€. and 
cooled very slowly 
an farnsede” ona 114,859 121,693 15 55 46.2 
(2) Air Hardened at 
860° C., and tem 


pered at 400° C...160,935 167,990 11 48 33.0 
(3) Air hardened at ; 


h 
850° C 216,932 231,042 8 38 22.0 








Nickel chrome steels of various 
grades, including those suitable for 
case-hardening’ are also produced in 
this furnace and a special steel known 
as “K. N. A.” has remarkable quali- 


ties, as shown in Table III, and is of 
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value by reason of the ease with 
which castings may be treated be- 
fore use. After treatment by air hard- 
ening at 850 degrees Cent., the teeth 
of gears acquire great hardness, in- 
volving remarkably little wear. 


A CRANK SHAFT TURNING 
LATHE. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., of Cincinnati, O., has designed 
a new attachment for their standard 
22 inch x 12 foot patented head quick 
change gear lathe for rapid turning 
of small crank shafts. This attach- 
ment is quickly adjusted for all re- 
quired changes of centers. It affords 
a powerful drive and most important 
of all, the design is such that the 
crank is rigidly supported and its ‘ten- 
dency to spring under rapid cuts is 
largely overcome, so that the output, 
as compared with usual practice, is 
said to be considerably. improved. 

Positive stops are provided for re- 
producing diameters; tHe longitudinal 
stop at front of bed accurately con- 
trols length of tool travel, and other 
stops locate the several carriage po- 
The face plate 
drive consists of a chuck 
mounted upon the face plate, adjusta- 
ble for all required distances from 
centers, and held positively in posi- 
tion by a locating pin. The crank 
to be turned is gripped in a bearing 
having a hinged cap and: is driven 
by a jaw against the cl@ek of the 
crank. The tailstock chuck is carried 
by a tapered bearing upon a plug 
arbor inserted into the bore of tail 


sitions for turning. 
sliding 


spindle and thrust collars are provided, 
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with a suitable locking device, for 
preventing any possible binding on 
the taper bearing. The chuck proper 
is a solid block of steel bored for 
three bearings, the two end bearings 
being bronze bushed and may be used 
selectively. The central bearing car- 
ries the crank shaft which is to be 
turned, the crank being held fixed 
in position in the chuck by means 
of a clamping plug. 

Bolted to the front face of tail- 
stock is a bracket that is centered ac- 
curately by means of a hub encircling 
tailstock spindle. A locating pin car- 
ried in’ a long bearing of this bracket 
serves to align the crank in tailstock 
chuck with the face plate drive. A 
convenient method is provided for 
withdrawing this locating pin after 
having set the crank shaft, leaving 
the chuck free to revolve upon the 
plug arbor. The arbor ane centering 
pin are made of tool steel and are 
hardened and ground. The tool block 
construction is of such character as to 
give the needed support to both cut- 
ting tools. The illustration plainly 
shows the vertical rib extending nearly 
the full length of each tool, affording 
solid support almost to the very point 
of the tool. The front and rear tool 
blocks are cast as one piece with 
the long slide that is mounted upon 
bridge of carriage. The slide has 
power and hand movement. The rear 
tool block carries two cutting tools 
which are set at proper distances for 
filleting out the corners of the crank. 
The front tool removes the remainder 
of the metal and the pin is then 
ready for finishing upon the grinder. 








* 
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A NEW TYPE OF STIFF-LEG 
DERRICK. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a new type of stiff-leg derrick especi- 
ally adapted for setting iron work. 
For stone setters’ use the derrick is 
similarly constructed with the excep- 
tion that the mast is made of steel 
channels, allowing the hoisting crab 
to be located on the long stiff leg. 

The short stiff leg and sill are 
hinged to the top and bottom gudg- 
eons, allowing them to swing through 
the long stiff leg and sill so that 
the derrick can be made either right 
or left hand or collapsed in order to 
pass through a narrow space, when 
changing position. Change from right 
to left hand can easily be accomplished 
in about 10 minutes. The long sill is 
fitted with a broad flanged wheel at 
each end allowing the derrick to be 
rolled easily from one position to 
another. 

The stone setters’ derrick is made 
up with short mast, so that it can 
be used between floors of buildings. 
It is claimed that the iron workers’ 
derrick has been fuund to do from 
40 to 75 per cent more and the stone 
setters’ derrick from 50 to 100 per 
cent more than the usual Ginnywink 
and breast derricks, which they are 
designed to replace. They are en- 
tirely self-supporting with the excep- 
tion, of course, that it is necessary to 
use guys when shifting position. 

The cost of the derrick is but little 
greater than that of an ordinary stiff 
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Dean Bros. DupLex Piston Pump. 


leg derrick, and enables the contractor 
to do fully 50 per cent more work. 

The derrick is manufactured by the 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., 
90 West street, New York city. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, will shortly be chartered 
with a nominal initial capital stock, 
which will be increased later, the appli- 
cation for the charter to be made to 
Governor Stuart about June 1. Here- 
tofore the works have been conducted 
by the firm of Burnham, Williams & 
Co., an unlimited partnership including 
George Burnham, John H. Converse, 
William L. Austin, Samuel M. Vauclain 
and Alba B. Johnson. The works were 
started originally in 1832. 
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New Jersey Founpry & MACHINE Co.’s StirF-Lec DERRICK. 


DEAN BROS. DUPLEX PISTON 
PUMP. 

The illustration shows a new pat- 
tern of duplex pump brought out by 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The steam valve gear 
is of their latest type with both levers 
alike. The frames are of heavy pol- 
ished steel rods making a very rigid, 
strong construction. The pump 
throughout is of stocky build for 
heavy pressure and_ severe service. 
The suction and delivery pipes are 
connected at the outer eng of pump 


cylinder. All the water valves are 
accessible by removing the water chest 
cover and valve plate. All bolts and 


stud nuts can be removed with an 
ordinary monkey’ wrench, _ special 
wrenches being unnecessary. The 
pump is of the regular inside packed 
piston type, but a plunger type is 
also made. It is intended for working 
pressures up to 150 pounds per square 
inch, but is tested at the works to 
400 pounds per square inch, 

Building New Plant.—Preliminary 
construction work upon the proposed 
sheet and tin plate plant to be erect- 
ed by the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., at Hollidays’ Cove, W. Va., is 
proceeding rapidly. Excavating for 
the plant is well under way and rail- 
road sidings have been completed to 
thes site. The contract for furnishing 
and erecting the 800 tons of steel 
work which the buildings will require 
has just been let to the American 
Bridge Co. It is expected that the 
plant will be on a producing basis by 
the end of the present year. 

The Muirkirk furnace at Muirkirk, 
Md., was blown in May 22 by Ellery 
F. Coffin & Co. It is now working in 
good condition, turning out high grade 
charcoal iron. 
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PuDDLING FURNACE. 


A SWEDISH 
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MAKING IRON IN SWEDEN 


Interesting Description of Early and Modern Practice 


Many centuries ago, while the peo- 


ple of Sweden existed entirely by 
hunting, fishing and warfare, large 
sections of the country were barren 
and uninhabited, and the rich treas- 


ures buried in the ground were never 
dreamed of. Although the exact date 
of the beginning of the Swedish iron 
industry is lost in the mists of an- 

know that the Stora 
Bergslag Co. was or- 


tiquity, we do 
Kopparbergs 

ganized between the years of 1200 and 
1250, for the operating 
mines, at first to produce copper only. 
records showing that the 


purpose of 


There are 
celebrated Dannemora mines were Op- 


erated as early as 1480. 
The year 1400 marks the real be- 
ginning of the Swedish iron indus- 


try, and the history of the blast fur- 
really the history of their 
1406 a blast furnace, 
made up of timber, clay and fireproof 
Blast was fur- 
ordinary black- 


nace is 
iron. In crude 
material, was erected. 


nished by means of 


By A. F. BAcKLIN., 


smith bellows, actuated by a_ water- 
wheel. Thirty years later, ten fur- 
naces were working, and through the 
energetic efforts and personal interest 
of such monarchs as Gustavus I, 
Charles IX, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
who fully appreciated the great value 
of the iron deposits nature had be- 
stowed on their country, Sweden soon 
took a leading place in this industry. 
Gustavus I personally owned and op- 
erated the Finspong’s Works and 
blast furnace, and in 1555, made can- 
non for the first time from cast iron. 
These old predecessors had a capacity 
of about 1,200 pounds of iron per 24 
hours. 

As early as 1721, Swedish iron was 
recognized as the most superior for 
comparatively 
This 
superiority was to the 
excellent quality of the ore produced, 
which can be seen from the follow- 
ing not uncommon analysis: 


many purposes, and 
large quantities were exported. 
mainly due 


[S00 b . chiis nin xo CRIS 68.05 per cent 
yo 0.003 per cent 
ee rc = 0.003 per cent 

The export of Swedish iron in 1904 
was 3,065,000 tons. 

In the early times the ore was 
mined by burning wood on rocks, 
whereby the ore could be loosened 
and broken by a hammer. In 1729, 
this tedious and expensive method 


was substituted by hand drilling and 
powder blasting; in 1867, dynamite 
was introduced; and at the present 
time “sebastine” and modern pneu- 
matic tools are employed. 

In the beginning the ore was load- 
ed at the mines by hand onto sledges 
drawn by horses, sometimes several 
miles, to the blast furnaces. As the 
mines deepened (some now being 825 
feet), hemp and leather hoisting ropes 
became necessary, and power was fur- 
nished by means of water-wheels, and 
sometimes horses, until the year 1727, 


when the first so-called “fire-and-air” 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SWEDISH 


hoisting engine was invented. About 
the same time the world-famed me- 
chanic, Kristofer Polhem, introduced 
his automatic hoisting machines for 
mines. as well as his long-distance 
“stanggangar,’ whereby power was 
transmitted several miles from the 
waterfalls to the mines. In _ 1805, 
some mines were equipped with steam 
engines for power, and the hemp 
hoisting ropes were replaced by the 
so-called “iron link” rope, which, 
40 years later, was superseded by 
regular wire ropes. 

In 1800, 400 blast furnaces were 
operated in the country, all practically 
of one design, and not much improved 
over the original installations. Owing 
to competition, the government, rec- 
ognizing the importance of improv- 
ing quality rather than increasing 
quantity, organized a so-called iron 
office (Jernkontoret) in 1745, which 
was composed of the foremost ex- 
perts. This office served as a con- 
necting link between the Swedish iron 
masters and the government. In 1753, 
a proclamation was issued that all 
blast furnaces must be supervised 
by men who possessed a _ thorough 
theoretical, as well as practical, knowl- 
edge in producing pig iron, and books 
were issued containing information re- 
garding the latest developments and 
principles of iron and steel manufac- 
ture. This helped to remove the 
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deep-rooted superstition and many 
false ideas that were entertained by 
the iron workers, and placed this in- 
dustry on an entirely scientific basis. 

The year 1825 marks the beginning 
of the new era of the Swedish blast 
furnace practice, the most important 
improvements being larger stacks, 
with iron binding or shells and thin 
linings, roasting of the ore by means 
of waste furnace gases in properly 
constructed calcining stacks; in .1829 
were introduced hot blast stoves, the 
crushing of ore by means of ma- 
chinery, skip hoists for raising the 
ore and fuel to the top of the stack; 
in 1835, blowing engines, mostly driv- 
en by water power—all of which 
tended to increase the capacities of 
each furnace and reduce the time re- 
quired for blowing in the furnace to 
four or five days, instead of 21, as in 
the early times. It also reduced the 
number of furnaces, so that, whereas, 
in 1873, 307 furnaces were running, 
giving an annual production of 80,000 
tons, in 1902 only 136 furnaces were 
operated, producing 538,000 tons. (In 
1904, 87,000 tons of pig iron were 
exported.) 

Prior to 1850 the usual height of 
the stacks was about 30 feet, and 
the usual diameter at the bosh about 
8 feet. The present dimensions are 
from 45 to 60 feet high, and 9 to 
10 feet at the bosh. The production 
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Briast FURNACE. 


of each furnace varies from 415 to 70 
tons per day. Swedish metallurgists 
consider 50 tons per day a good max- 
imum, mainly on account of the soft 
and brittle charcoal which is used 
for fuel. This means comparatively 
low furnaces and small charges. The 
charcoal being practically free from 
phosphorus and sulphur and containing 
a very small percentage of ash, has a 
beneficial influence on the quality of 
the iron. 

At the present time the Swedish 
blast furnace practice, attnough on 
a smaller scale, is as up-to-date as 
in any country, and on account of 
the competition, and the fact that 
a considerable export tonnage has 
been diverted by the introduction in 
other countries of the basic process 
for the manufacture of mild steel, 
nearly as pure as that of the Swedish 
grades, the Swedish manufacturers 
have been compelled to respond by 
keying up the quality of their iron 
This is done by mag- 


netic ore separation, ‘special calcining 


even further. 


and briquetting of the finer ores, and 
by extreme care in selecting the prop- 
er ores to suit the purpose for which 
the iron and steel are to be used. 
This also necessitates that every blast 
furnace in Sweden be directly super- 
intended by a highly technically edu- 


cated metallurgist and chemist, who 
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has entire control of all the operations 
and processes. 

Swedish pig iron for export contains 
usually the following analysis: 


Phosphorus ..... 0.014—0.019 per cent 


NE: “otves «cee 0.005—0.010 per cent 
a ree. 0.20 —0.60 per cent 
Manganese ...... 0.60 —0.80 per cent 


The largest. percentage of Swedish 
iron is made in charcoal furnaces by 
the old Lancashire mettiod, and when 
pig iron of the above composition 
is again reduced by such a harmless 
fuel as charcoal, it is no wonder if 
the result is absolutely pure iron of 
the softest possible texture, practical- 
ly free from the injurious elements 
sulphur. and phosphorus. No doubt 
it will maintain the excellent reputa- 
tion it has in its use and _ suitability 
for iron wire ropes. Compared with 
puddled iron, that made in the Lan- 
cashire hearths is practically free from 
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slag, and hence more homogeneous 
and reliable. 

Without the efforts of Mr. Goran- 
sson, owner of the Sandviken Works, 
Bessemer. steel would not have 
achieved its present reputation. He 
began to successfully produce Besse- 
mer steel in 1858, and since that time 
the Swedish metallurgists have en- 
deavored to improve the quality by en- 
tirely different practice than used in 
most of the steel-producing countries, 
the molten iron being taken direct 
from the blast furnace into converters, 
which have a capacity of only three 
to six tons. The small charges, coup- 
led with extreme care and good judg- 
ment, enable them to produce in these 
converters a steel equal in many re- 
spects to high carbon crucible steel. 

Ordinary analysis of Swedish Besse- 
mer steel is as follows: 

Phosphorus ..... 0.020—0.024 per cent 
Sulphur ......traces—0.005 per cent 
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SCOR 5. saat 0.025—0.035 per cent 
Manganese ..... 0.20 —0.30 per cent 

In the openhearth (Martin) fur- 
naces the same care is used, and the 
charges are seldom over 15 to 20 
tons, in order to better control the 
quality of each heat. Gas is usually 
furnished from producers fired with 
wood, which fuel has no harmful in- 
fluence on the steel. Besides this, a 
great many new processes have been 
introduced in their open-hearth prac- 
tice, and many elaborate experiments 
are being tried with the aid of elec- 
tricity. 

All the raw material and pig iron 
is subjected to the most careful chem- 
ical analysis. The finished goods, 
such as bars, rods, wire and plates, 
are always subjected to the most 
complete physical tests, and the causes 
for the slightest variations in the 
results are always _ investigated. 
—American Wire Rope News. 


HIGH TENSION STEELS' 


Results of Tests on Alloy Steels With Varying Physical Properties 


By 


The modern high-speed engine has 
resulted in the introduction of vari- 
ous types of high-tension steels, so 
termed in that high tensile proper- 
ties are demanded by the _ builders. 
Objection to the term may arise from 
the fact that steels of high endurance 
rather than high tensile properties 
are required. However, as the ma- 
jority of steels are judged by tension 
tests, the term is here taken to in- 
clude endurance as well, i. e., high 
resistance to the actual conditions of 
working which are not necessarily 
limited to tensile stresses. 

The ideal steel is one possessing 
good properties in its normal state, 
admitting of ready improvements by 
reasonable treatment, and capable of 
yielding regular results under ordi- 
nary commercial conditions of pro- 
duction and manipulation. In_ sur- 
veying the available field, attention 
is naturally directed first to nickel 
steels. Experience. has shown that 
these steels have not realized the san- 
guine expectations entertained some 
years ago; still, in many directions 
they serve most useful purposes. The 
development of alloy steels into which 
nickel enters as a constituent has 
led to the introduction of nickel- 
chromium, nickel-vanadium, and 
chromium-vanadium steels, each type 





1A paper presented at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, London, May 13, 1909. 


Percy Loncmurr, B. Met. (SHEFFIELD). 


of steel possessing characteristic 
properties. 

Some two years ago a series of 
experiments was commenced with a 
view of deciding the most serviceable 
type of steel for high tension and en- 
durance purposes. The experimental 
work has been conducted in co-op- 
eration with Messrs. S. Fox & Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield, and the author’s heart- 
iest thanks are tendered to this firm 
for the many facilities afforded and 
for permission to publish the results 
obtained. 

Nickel Steels, 

The seventh report to the Alloys 
Research committee* gives the prop- 
erties of a series of ascending nickel 
steels. The commercial members of 
this series are included in the follow- 
ing table:— 





TABLE I.? 
Torsion 
Tensile Tests. Tests. 
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nil 180°, 
unbroken. 21.00 38.19 25.0 51.73 4277 
1.20 180°, 
unbroken. 23.92 40.93 21.0 42.80 5077 405 
2.15: 180%, 
unbroken, 23.67 41.52 24.5 51.83 5609 621 
4.25 180°, 
unbroken. 29.16 47.86 20.0 33.06 5071 468 
4.95 30°, 


broken... 33.95 60.09 2.0 3.71 6429 177 


The steels are in a normal condi- 
tion. These values are of interest 
in showing the effect of an ascending 
percentage of nickel on tensile and 
torsional properties, the first steel 
containing no nickel and forming a 
base line for comparison. Two fea- 
tures are worth careful notice:— 

1. Nickel steels do not give very 
exceptional properties in the untreat- 
ed_ state. 

2. In a steel containing between 
4.25 per cent and 4.95 per cent nickel 
with carbon about 0.40 per cent and 
manganese from 0.8 to 1.0 per cent, 
a decisive change in properties oc- 
curs. Within these limits a brittle 
zone is entered. 

This characteristic brittle zone, 
which appears to vary with the 
amount of carbon present, has been 
noted in most published investigations, 
but attention was first drawn to it 
by Sir Robert Hadfield in 1898t in 
an exhaustive examination of alloys 
of iron and nickel low in carbon., 

Practice recognizes the necessity of 
treatment, and experience has shown 
the safe limits to which nickel may 
be added to a steel of given carbon 
content. An _ ordinary commercial 
nickel] steel, containing 2.95 per cent 

2In this and following tables, ton = 2,240 
pounds. 

*Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Car- 
penter, Hadfield and Longmutr. 


+Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, Vol. cxxxvlil. 
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of nickel and 0.20 per cent of carbon, 
subjected to various forms of treat- 
ment, gave the results shown in Table 





IT. 
TABLE IIL—2.95 PER CENT NICKEL 
STEEL. 
ss ese Ting-d 
5 8 b « 
- (7) u 
S. = we 
g %% S 
23 EB * So «as 
é “a Ge a5 8 
5 ps RR 
3 5 BE ac Sk 
$ ° a® g& $638 
a & 3) Pa QQ & 
1 As received .........- 26.91 40.19 29.0 56.3 
2 Aircooled from 800° C, 29.04 39.10 30.0 58.3 
3 Aircooled from 900° C. 27.50 39.20 30.5 55.9 
4 Aircooled from 950° C. 29.58 39.17 27.5 56.6 
5 Quenched in oil from 
760° C. tempered 435° 28.52 41.91 27.0 59.3 
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Quenched in oil from 
760° C. tempered 530° 31.90 43.76 27.5 
7 Quenched in oil from 
760° C. tempered 630° 32.43 43.07 28.5 
8 Quenched in oil from 
760° C. tempered 670° 31.41 41.14 28.0 59.1 
9 Quenched in water from 
780° C. tempered 420° 69.88 
10 Quenched in water from 
780° C. tempered 600° 50.89 
11 Quenched in water from 
780° C. tempered 660° 37.64 47.68 21.5 
12 Quenched in water from 
920° C. tempered 460° 51.53 60.12 10.5 26.6 
13 Quenched in water from 
19.5 51.1 
15.0 53.4 


57.2 
59.1 


10.0 42.1 
17.5 


77.95 


55.91 57.9 


54.1 


920° C. tempered 550° 60.61 63.84 
14 Quenched in water from 
920° C. tempered 550° 59.93 61.98 





The air-cooled specimens show that, 
so far as a temperature range of 
800 degrees Cent. to 950 degrees Cent. 
little effct on 
tensile properties results. Nos. 5 to 
8 show that a moderate oil-quenching 
temperature has also little or no effect 
on this particular steel,. hence the 
effect of a rising temperature is lost. 
Water-quenching from 780 degrees 
Cent. results in a considerable change, 
and the effect of a rising temperature 
is well evidenced. Nos. 12 to 14 
are erratic, and whilst a difference of 


is concerned, very 


90 degrees might possibly account 
for the difference in elongation be- 
tween 12 and 13, it cannot account 


for the difference in elastic limits. 
No. 14, in precisely the same condi- 
tion as 13, gives a lower elongation, 
and is therefore included by way of 
contrast. 

A second set of expetiments are 
recorded in Table III, the steel in 
this case being comparable with the 
preceding sample, i. e. low carbon, 
3 per cent nickel commercial steel. 

With one exception all the elonga- 
tions are good; the elastic 
limits are low except in the case of 
No. 22. From the two sets of ex- 
periments, it is fairly reasonable to 
conclude that, under normal oil- 
quenching conditions, average prop- 
erties of a low carbon steel contain- 


however, 





ing 3 per cent nickel would be of 
the following order: 
Elastic Limit. Maximum Stress. Elongation 
Tons per Tons per per cent 
sq. in. sq. in. on 2 in. 
30 40 24 
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TABLE III.—3.0 PER CENT NICKEL 
SiLUEEL, 





= Vz) > 
ct) ¢ S © 
i Oe: 
oS a ey 
e . & vey 
£ aS Os 
F f. ge 8% gf 
eo & 3% Sys 7) 
& x) I S 5 
ro $a sb ec 28 
¢ 2 se §& 85 %s 
ae tx) = ee 
RS. AS TODEIIEE | s o06 0-00. ce 29.2 38.60 23.5 54.8 
16 Air cooled from 800° C. 24.5 34.32 30.0 57.2 
17 Heated to 1000° C., oil 
quenched at 1000° C., 
tempered at 490°.... 34.0 44.40 25.0 61.6 
18 Heated to 1000° C., oil 
quenched at 1000° C., 
tempered at 490°... 29.6 42.52 26.0 63.2 


19 Heated to 1000? C., oil 
quenched at 900° C., 


tempered at 490°.... 33.2 44.20 22.5 64.0 
20 Heated to 1000° C., oil 

quenched at 750° C., 

tempered at 490°.... 30.0 42.0 26.0 63.2 
21 Heated to 800° C., oil 

quenched at 800° C., 

tempered at 490°.... 28.4 41.24 28.0 64.0 


22 Heated to 1000° C., oil 
quenched at 1000° C., 
tempered at 490°.... 43.2 50.60 15.5 50.0 





Under exceptional conditions high- 
er values may be obtained, but ex- 
perience teaches that with an elonga- 
tion greater than 20 per cent, yield 
points exceeding 30 tons are not reg- 
ularly obtained. 

If treated to give a high yield 
point a corresponding decrease in 
elongation follows. It is fairly ob- 
vious that a yield point of 30 tons 
and an elongation of 24 per cent rep- 
resents a most useful steel and one 
valuable for many purposes. 

Average high-tension requirements 


are of the following order:— 


ee eI Bane? Pas 40 tons per sq. in. 
Maximum stress ........000- 50 tons per sq. in. 
Elongation 20 per cent on 2 in. 


Greater values are sometimes speci- 
fied, but the foregoing represent aver- 
age and more rational requirements. 
Higher nickel steels are more success- 
ful in meeting two of these require- 
ments, and a few results obtained from 
a 5 per cent nickel steel of low carbon 





are included in Table IV. 
TABLE IV.—5 PER CENT NICKEL STEEL. 
a] n J Py 
ae a 
5 A he «6 
. ee oe 
=] ws pie 
: ae er 
g ~~. S82. 28 
E ae . a 
= 2, ol he ¢ 3 ts 
a y 8 a & 8, 5 o5o 
4 e a =  & 
23 As received «...... 47.6 » 59.96 13.5 20.0 
24 Air cooled from 800° C 34.8 49.08 18.0 38.0 
25 Heated to 1000° C., 
quenched in oil at 
1000° C., tempered 
Se GP  cikihe ves 64.8 76.00 12.5 43.6 
26 Heated to 1000° C., 
quenched in oil at 
1000° C., tempered 
avn. sakeevahas 68.4 70.92 10.0 37.6 
27 Heated to 1000° C., 
quenched in oil at 
900° C., tempered 
MDE: 1 cates och bye 9 8 66.8 70.08 12.5 45.2 
28 Heated to 1000° C., 
quenched in oil at 
750° C., tempered not 
SE cua sano 5s detected 82.56 1.5 0.4 
29 Heated to 800° C., 
quenched in oil at 
g800° C., tempered 
Bt GOR? cis sande 65.2 78.40 3.0 2.5 
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From an all-round point of view ‘it 
is evident that this steel is in its best 
condition in the normalized state, as 
in No. 24. Elastic limit and maximum 
Stress are high in the treated state, 
but elongations are low. In this re- 
spect Nos. 28 and 29 are peculiar in 
the low elongation accompanying the 
lower quenching temperatures. After 
treating, the steels are readily ma- 
chined, a remark also applicable to 
water-quenched samples. However, 
water quenching in this case resuited 
in the development of cracks. 

It is possible that by special treat- 
ment higher elongations may be ob- 
tained, but under ordinary conditions 
values of 20 per cent are not easily 
attainable. Therefore the higher nickel 
steels, while valuable in certain direc- 
tions, are not applicable where high 
tensile strength associated with high 
elongation is required. 

Nickel Chromium Steels. 

Nickel steels stiffened by 
amounts of chromium find various ap- 
plications in practice. These 
readily admit of oil or water quench- 
ing, and, further, admit of considera- 
ble stiffening by air quenching. Some 
interesting results have been published 
by Guillet, and the following values 
are taken from his paper read before 
this institute.* 

Steel containing carbon 0.25 
to 0.45 per cent; nickel from 2.5 to 2.75 
per cent; and chromium from 0.275 to 
0.60 per cent, gives: 


small 


steels 


from 


Maximum  Elonga- 
Stress. Tons tion per 


Elastic Limit. 
Tons per 


Condition. sq. in. per sq. in. ct.on 2in. 
Annealed 900° 

C. and slow- 

ly cooled....22.5 to 31.75 35.0 to 47.5 15 to 25 
Quenched 850° 

>, reheated 

to 350° ....38.0t063.5 50.75to70.0 8tol2 


Steel containing carbon 0.25 to 0.45 
per cent; nickel, 5 to 6 per cent; and 
chromium, 0.5 to 1.0 per cent, gives: 


Elastic Limit. Maximum Elonga- 


Tons per Stress. Tons tion per 

Condition. sq. in. per sq. in. ct.on 2in. 
Annealed 900° 
C. and slow- 

ly cooled....: 35.0 to 47.5 41.75 to 55.25 20 to 25 
Quenchedin 
water, not re- 

heated ......41.5 to 70.0 50.75 to79.5 11to18 


Nos. 30 to 36 represent a steel con- 
taining 0.30 per cent of carbon, 5.0 per 
cent of nickel, and 1.0 per cent of 
chromium. No. 37 contains 0.40 per 
cent of carbon, 3.0 per cent of nickel, 
and 0.5 per cent of chromium. 

The results show a considerable ad- 
vance on simple nickel steel, and the 
characteristic features are high elastic 
with fair 


and maximum stress, 


Under' 


limits 


elongation. condi- 


ordinary 





*“Steel Used for Motor Car Construction in 
France,” Journal of the Iron and Steel Insti 
tute, 1905, No. II, p. 166. 
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tions, 20 per cent elongation can rare- 
ly be exceeded when treated for high 
yield point and maximum stress. Un- 
der these conditions the difficulty lies 
in approaching 20 per cent elongation, 
and as a rule it is safer to take 15 
per cent as a normal average value. 

As an illustration of the high value 
obtainable from nickel chromium 
steels, the following tests from com- 
mercial forgings are quoted: 


TABLE V.—NICKEL CHROMIUM STEELS. 

















Se, ee ee 

n ayn ad 7 

§ a be « 

aaa uv vv 

oS = en 

£ ws ° 
oe 
- fo, gg S" 8% 
4 sa” - — 

k — oe . = 
3 ‘> mn on ry ob Sh 
: g ae §& S85 ge 

Z Oo a) = a) % 
30 Annealed .....%. 28.8 44.8 25.0 50.0 
31 )Treated, i. e,{ 58.48 63.84 16.0 39.6 
32. | quenched in 59.63 66.23 16.0 38.6 
33 | water from 52.42 61.16 18.0 41.6 
34 $ 850° C. to{ 59.74 64.28 19.5 47.2 
35 | 900° C., and 56.70 63.66 20.0 43.4 
36 tempered at 55.08 61.88 21.0 45.4 
37 Bsn? Boas 40.0 55.0 18.0 46.0 
Treated nickel chromium steels are 
machinable, but not freely so, and 


greater difficulty is encountered than 
with treated nickel steel. 
Vanadium Steels. 

The literature of vanadium steel is 
fairly rich, and during the last year or 
favorable articles have ap- 
peared in various technical journals. 
The first definite results were obtained 
published. 


sO many 


by Arnold and_ privately 
Some of these results, quoted by Har- 
bord,* high tensile 
values. 


Sankey and Kent 


show extremely 


Smith} have in- 
the heat treatment of 
chromium vanadium and their 
results are of considerable importance. 


vestigated 
steels, 


Possibly one of the most valuable fea- 
tures shown by these investigators is 
the high resistance of the steel under 
dynamic tests. This feature is well 
exemplified in the results obtained by 
Arnold’s alternating stress test and 
Izod’s pendulum impact test. In the 
treated state tensile values are notably 
high; this, in conjunction with high al- 
ternating and impact values, renders 
the steel of considerable value. By 
way of illustration the following re- 
sult from Sankey and Kent Smith’s 
paper may be quoted: 





| 
i 


ay a 
v3 & o P 
S 34 oe 0 
) ex 
eH & - 9 -S& 
7 n rm 8 v bo 2.2 
A 2 au > eS 
re} pe) saad bend o «Ss 
= A 6 we ee 
=| “os 2a & = 
Hq = -c “= a 
S oS we fe #6’ a. <s 
oO = = oy wv a4 
= »  ga-en Be 8S S 
pa} = SS we Y «. = 
S 7) Boag Souwe 29 
6 v 6 ae oo Ga om EZ 
a - — wt = o NI - 
24 Oil quenched at 
900° C. Re- 
heated to 600° 
Sia. “Swart 43.4 53.6 22.0 56.6 13.4 1938 
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These values are exceptionally good, 
and, provided similar results could be 


regularly obtained in practice, the 
steel would obviously approach the 
ideal. 

Various types of vanadium _ steel 


have been investigated from the point 
of (1) production, and (2) treatment 
under commercial conditions. The 
types included nickel vanadium and 
chromium vanadium, the latter series 
proving the best all-round steels as 
judged by ordinary commercial stand- 
ards. A triple chromium nickel vanad- 
ium steel would, under certain condi- 
tions, prove of value in structural 
work. 


TABLE VI.—CHROMIUM . VANADIUM 
STEELS 





o ee 
a ° uv Vv 
ae” soaaaeaes 
n 
Bits Beene 
s Gs Bir 
§ & d Es 55 §$ 
3H Bye 
e Pe PR eS 
= Bo RS Pe BS 
3} + 2a am 99 3 a 
ae = fe) = i 
38 Aircooled from 800° C. 27.28 40.51 27.5 57.5 
39 Quenched front 920° C. 
in water, tempered at 
SO. ann thee. ua Wie 08 66.22 14.5 48.0 
40 Quenched from 900° C. 
in water, tempered at 
Wee sien me eae eke 7.62 55.01 19.5 57.0 
41 Quenched from 760° C. 
in water, tempered at 
SEU” cs evectsesaets 40.51 52.09 23.5 57.9 
42 Quenched from 800° C. 
in oil, tempered at 
S60" ose essaven 3.92 52.29 20.0 48.4 
43 Quenched from 920° C, 
in oil at 100° C. (not 
tempered): «si ciceee 5 46.25 21.0 55.1 
44 Quenched from 900° C. 
in oil at 100° C. (not 
temMPCTEd) <c0scaevs 3.37 44.53 22.5 56.3 
45 Quenched from 760° C. 
in oil at 100° C. (not 
tEMPETER) oc escsers 30.37 41.21 29.5 60.5 





The results recorded are obtained 
from an experimental steel containing 
only 0.40 per cent of chromium and 
0.18 per cent of vanadium. In view 
of the low percentage of special ele- 
ments, the valves are decidedly good. 
Naturally a higher percentage of 
chromium gives better values, and al- 
though the preliminary ,work led to 
the recognition of several types of 
commercial chromium vanadium steels, 
the type coming within the category of 


this paper contains: 

Per cent. 
I. oi 2 ns be edb eans heehee eee ion 0.35 
Re, 27-5 c's Evie 'w ho 3:8 040 be OSS ee 1.0 
MENS 56.04 dass cues tenns eau 0.20 
with sulphur and phosphorus, each 


below 0.035 per cent. 

The tests recorded in Table VII are 
from two separate casts of open- 
hearth steel, produced under the ordin- 
ary conditions of practice, in charges 
of 15 and 20 tons respectively. The 
object is to give tests from the bil- 


ey 


* “Metallurgy of, Steel,” p. 637. 

7 “Heat Treatment Experiments with Chrome 
Vanadium Steels,’’ Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, December, 1904, p. 1235. 
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lets and various sizes of bars from 
each cast. 


TABLE VII.—CHROMIUM VANADIUM 
STEEL BARS. 





in. 


in. 
in. 


per sq. 
tons per sq. 
2 
Reduction of area, 
per cent. 


Elongation, per cent, 
on 


Elastic limit, tons 
Maximum stress, 


Condition. 


Piece cut from cogged ° 


Billet © Va. CS ieee 32.0 47.4 24.0 48.0 
47 1 
DAF seve wnapesooces 46.04 


“ 57.13 34.0 51.1 
48 1% in. diameter rolled 
BES: vaca Suless Pe FS See 
inch diameter ham- 
mered bar cessevece 38.58 48.92 20.5 .... 
inch diameter ham- 
mered bar 
51 Piece cut from cogged 
BUNGE Fs 0stnbeie Feces We 
52 3% inch diameter rolled 
b 46 


53 1 


49 3 


50 4 
37.06 50.90 25.0 ..., 


50.10 23.5 34.8 

64.38 27.0 52.6 
52.42 28.0 55.8 

rolled 

BOR. i ssscievow esse --» 40.08 51.08 22.5 43.4 


55 2% in. diameter ed 
DOS + esasiesee consive - 37.06 49.74 20.5 33.6 





Nos. 46 
billets on 


and 51, representing rough 
which very little work has 
been put, are very striking; No. 47, 
giving an elongation of 34 per cent 
and an elastic limit of 46 tons per 
square inch, is specially noteworthy. 
Another length of this bar, after bend- 
ing parallel, was flattened together in 
the cold by blows from a 5-ton ham- 
mer without developing any sign of 
flaw. The elongation values of Ta- 
ble VII are of special interest when 
compared with the values given un- 
der elastic limit. 

Test bars from treated cranks and 
axles yield high values corresponding 
to those recorded in Table V. A few 
typical results are given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII.—TREATED CHROMIUM 
VANADIUM STEELS. 





rd 

n : bf ; 

S on 3 

| 2 2. 3 ro 

g og 3 3 
r “os £7 & ae 

a) ot ge §° & 
Sk wo Ss sh 
P ~ aw KO - 5 | 3 g 

2 o ae SF Sf 6 

Z & “ES fae a 
56 1 inch diameter bar... 63.48 67.68 17.0 .... 
SS Re So 5 oe ce kas nee 56.44 64.78 15.0 .... 
SD Asee* o'o kc cv duwesveeee 61.34 67.32 17.0 33.6 
SO-Aeme is 5 ce tice 56.16 63.12 22.0 47.2 





The steel represented in this table 
contained 0.32 per cent of carbon, 1.10 
per cent of chromium, and 0.16 per 
cent of vanadium, and the treatment— 
water-quenching from 900 degrees 
Cent., followed by moderate tempering 
—is designed to give high yield point 
and maximum stress, A number of 
tests from actual forgings treated as 
above give values between Nos. 56 


and 59. This section of the work 
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showed that a chromium vanadium TORSION TESTS. * cranks is, in the case of A, a mileage 

steel of the foregoing type will yield tb ere ee of 41,356, and in case of B a mileage 

values quite equal to those of a 5 ees _ of 39,523 on a British railway. It 
| per cent nickel and 1 per cent chrom- a%¢ % will be noted that these figures are 
. ium steel. re = considerably below those usual with 
| The most noteworthy . feature of ¢ So i ‘* ordinary wrought-iron cranks. 
chromium vanadium steel is its “en- 5 3 eas tw 5 A comparison of Tables IX and X 
| durance,” and the progress of the 6) se “TR 800° ce? * “ shows distinctly in favor of chromium 
work has shown that with no special in water, tempered vanadium steel as judged by tensile 

a hye, SRL ee 44.7 1174 = 3.26 


treatment exceptionally good results ¢5 Quenched from 900° C. and torsion tests. Experience gained 
are regularly obtained, as in Table a oil, tempered 545° 53.7 1156 T 
y 2 toi at © =  . few 6 eean ree a wap 2 65: 6 d./ 50 d.5 
VII. When treatment is desired, the - ane Heth saa : 
Cacan ' ec Fr ANALYSIS. 
most intricate forgings are readily Carbon. Manganese. Chromium. Vanadium. 


during the progress of this work 
clearly shows that for all-round prop- 
erties chromium vanadium steel is 


and effectively dealt with by oil- Percent. Per cent. — —— excellent. Whilst individual tests al- 
d ‘ . : 0.32 0.45 10 0.16 i a 
quenching. A quenching range of — ¥ ways give good results, it is the com- 


from 850 degrees to 900 degrees C. A higher water-quenching tempera- bination of properties which denotes 


and a tempering range of from 500 ture would have given values of the the special virtues of this steel. 
degrees to 600 degrees Cent., yield order shown in Table VIII. In ref- 


excellent results. With this treatment erence to hardness, each value report- 


resulting values exceed: ed represents the average of six de- 
2° : nares terminations taken along the surface 
Elastic. limit .....00.00.. 40 tons per sq. in. . 

Maximum stress ........ 50 tons per sq. in. and across the section. In each case 
= NE ee 20 per c 2 in. . Q : z 
Etongetion - -. per cent on ¢ in. bending test bars bend through an 


Reduction of area........ 45 per cent. ; : 
— we 2 - angle of 180 degrees and may be af- 


In addition, excellent bending, tor- terwards hammered together without 
sion, impact and alternating values producing fracture. A comparison of 
are obtained. It is not proposed tO the tensile, torsional, and hardness 


: 

















quote a series of tests, but to take the yalues of Table IX is of considerable iB oe 

¢ a hed eS IO ee eas A leap , : ome lee 

following concrete case. Two cranks jnterest to crank manufacturers. ; hk iam 
treated as shown in the tables were As a contrast to the foregoing some pe 

cut up into various test pieces, the tests from nickel cranks are included 

values obtained therefore represent jn Table X: 

the crank and not test pieces at- Sankey and Kent Smith, in the pa- 

ached ins TABLE X.—NICKEL STEEL CRANKS. ¥ : I 

tached to it: TENSILE TESTS. per already quoted, have shown the 

= ‘ re »c +4 ° ri - : 
TABLE IX.—CHROMIUM VANADIUM 2 high value: obtained from chromium 
STEEL CRANKS. P o ad vanadium steels in the Arnold alter- 
TENSILE TESTS. co b ) nating stress test and in the Izod 
a ra , sa S pendulum impact test. In the present 
= ~ : s oO os S $ ‘ 
S ee io 2 a as work test pieces cut trom commercial 
vw t Co) =O - . ‘ j 
et oS — oO. forgings have given Izod impact values 
~ a ~ oD ~ v sh 
—3 'e : a =o , ¢ » ¢ ¥ , 
+ 5 we oe = y 3= of from 9 to 15 foot-pounds. Rotating 
r= =>] 89. 6a 8 4 “2 fa ; : 
is 70A 3.22 46.7. alternating stress tests have also given 
be a ce oy Y "1D > " > P 

’ 5 aS HE gs E 71B 3.42 ae 52.4 good results, and extremely high val- 

Z, - i & & &® SOpRLOe caaTs. ues have been obtained from the 

60 Quenched from 800° C. Stead al c l ling te 
in water, tempered ; rs Stead alternate bending test. 

Pee” Soe Sees sates t 38.84 49.08 21.0 49.6 ; “— A serie of c arativelv } 
os5 + - r= d series ot comparative rougn 

61 Quenched from 800° C. s ms c I i y & 
in water, tempered - 5 a tests have been made; for example, 
BOOT Mahlon sig sine a4 39.36 49.44 21.5 52.4 * dP 7 ee ee vee tamete “vi 

62 Quenched from 900° C. o 8 So treated axles 1¥%-inch diameter, giving 
in oil, tempered 545° = -o yield points of 45 tons per square 
_- -hoveperae 49.00 56.52 21.0 56.0 “Z 2 a. ' > i 

63 Quenched from 900° C # % 3% inch and elongation of 20 per cent or 
in oil, tempered 545° 4 ns re = ove . ye Mat J oar : 1am- 
Stee 54.56.3600 24.0 S68 e. Fie 2 me, over, will bend parallel and then | 

—— —— 73B 3.42 8.6 549 mr close without developing flaws. 
HARDNESS DETERMINATION, a . arene . This test is severe, and has to be ef- 
BENDING TESTS. - Ps 
2 fected by blows from a 5-ton ham- 
+ ~ e . . 
: c 2 iy mer, and after each blow the resilience 
S g ae & =] of the steel is shown in a perceptible 
3 v t y ® P| return of the axle. Fig. 1 shows an- 
wo r Y a . ° c _— 
& = Ee I Ke 32 other type or test ofa finished hollow 

5 5 5, EZ, j = 7 yt crank, 

A: e fs = 6 ie 8 ci The crank was gripped at one end 

66 Quenched from 800° C. 7 y Ne & rank was grip] ‘ € 
in water, tempered : 74A 3.22 1% 7 under a 5-ton hammer, a bar inserted 
WOR Bes cynic as aon es Outer surface. 210 75B 3.42 1% an ee: . 

67 Quenched from’ 800° C. ih : lessiiicdl in the free end and attached to a 
in water, tempered — a The two cranks represented in the steam-crane. Difficulty was met in 
ke St ORS Cross section, 218 i ‘ a ? t 
; internal, above tests are of typical commercial obtaining any permanent bending; for 

68 Quénched from 900° C. . i . Satis ° 
in oil, tempered 545° nickel steel, and on the whole give example, after lifting the free end of 
Co case ree eeeeeeee ; Outer surface, 246 very satisfactory tensile tests; how- the crank about 6 inches, releasing the 

69 Quenched from 900° C. x Ee ‘ ae ; 
in oil, tempered 545° ever, the torsion tests are anything but lifting moment resulted in a _ return 
inti >) ae ae ... Cross sectic 255 ah . °° P ee ei. Aa 
WALT iasheuat oP >> good. The working life of these to the original position. Finally, the 
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bend shown was obtained, and the 
point of fracture in which most of 
the stresses were first felt is indi- 
cated. It should be added that this 
particular crank was forged from the 
top billet of an ingot and contained 
a very visible pipe. In other words, 
the crank was made from steel, which 
in the ordinary course is cropped and 


scrapped. Tests of this kind give 
the author considerable faith in treated 
chromium vanadium steel. With suit- 


able manipulations more picturesque 
results are obtained, but Fig. 1 is 
given as an example of a rough and 
severe test. 

The tests recorded in the foregoing 
are all from commercial steels, and no 
abnormal values are given. The ob- 
ject has been to group up typical 
tests of high-tension steels, and natur- 
ally only a portion of the ground cov- 
ered can be dealt with in a_ short 
paper. 

The work done shows that nickel 
steels do not give the high values ob- 
tained from chromium or 
chromium vanadium, The last two 
represent exceptionally good types of 
high-tension steels, but for all-round 
properties chromium vanadium gives 
the best results. At the moment va- 
nadium is attracting much attention, 
but the only point from which it has 
been considered in this paper is that 
of applicability as a structural steel. 
The results amply confirm previous 
work in this direction, ana go to show 
that a remarkable range of properties 
may be obtained by suitable manipu- 
lation in conjunction with a moderate 
percentage of chromium. The walue 
of the steel as-a constructive material 


nickel 


engines is 


high-speed 


in the case of 
evident. 
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A NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 

We present herewith illustrations of 
the Lemley friction clutch manufac- 
tured by the W. A. Jones Foundry 
& Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a clutch pulley. 
The friction disc is bolted to the pul- 
ley arms; hard maple block segments 
are riveted on each side of the disc, 
making a complete continuous fric- 
tion surface. For convenience in re- 
placing the friction blocks, the disc 
is split, and by removing the cap 
screws which secure the disc to the 
pulley arms, the pulley can be moved 
out of the way and the disc taken out. 
In case the pulley cannot be moved, 
the pins holding the toggles to hub C 
can be withdrawn and the front plate 
and sliding collar can then be moved 
out of the way and the disc removed. 
One operation adjusts all toggles 
equally. The adjusting ring nut is 
threaded to fit the hub of the front 
friction plate. This ring 
nut is split and is 
clamped to the 
tion plate hub by bolt 
M. Adjustment is 
made by loosening nut 
M and turning ring 
nut to the left to tight- 
en, and to the right to 
release, tightening nut 
M after adjustment is 


fric- 


made. When clutch 
is disengaged, the 
spring shown in 
Fig. 2 separates the 
friction plates. The 
spring release is used 
to simplify the toggle 
arrangement. The 


cannot be re- 
lost 


springs 


sponsible for mo- 
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tion, while the toggle arrangement 
with many joints makes trouble in 
that direction possible. The inventor 
has had 12 years experience building 
clutches, and in designing this clutch 
claims to have avoided the causes of 
most clutch troubles, 


Fig. 2 illustrates a clutch coupling. 
This is the same in every respect as 
clutch in Fig. 1, except the front 
friction plate. This is made V shape 
in order to center the shafts thould 
they be slightly out of alignment 
when clutch is disengaged. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the , assembled 
clutch. A _ pulley, gear, sheave or 
sprocket, can be keyed or clamped 
to the clutch sleeve in place of the 
method illustrated in Fig 1. 


National 
O., was 


stack of the 
Lorain, 


fourth 
Co.’s_ plant at 


The 


Tube 


lighted May 17. 
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OIL FURNACES AND THE ECO- 
NOMICAL HANDLING OF 
OIL AS FUEL. 


Jno. E. ULricu. 

Fuel oils or petroleum oils are na- 
ture’s condensed fuels, the heat 
units per pound being nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the best grades of 
They are also made up almost 


most 


coal, 
entirely of combustibles, so that when 
burned they leave no ash. When com- 
pared with coal, these are items great- 
ly in oils as fuel, and in 
such comparisons the primary 
siderations are, undoubtedly, the ease 
of regulation, and the heating capacity 


favor of 
con- 


of the fires, With oil the fires can 
be regulated to a nicety, and when 
the oil is turned off, the expense 
stops. The convenience of the fires, 
and the labor saved over handling 
coal and ash are items which, even 
when the price of oil is in excess of 
that of coal, make oil preferable. A 
great many cases have _ presented 


themselves where the oil is being used 
wastefully, and we hear of many oil 
fields which limitless in 
their supply of oil, giving out. This, 
not considering any individual saving, 
should cause all users of oil to prac- 
tice the most rigid economy in order 
not to abuse one of our great national 


once seemed 


resources. 
Economy, then, in the operation 
of a fuel oil system should be made 
and an 
by those 
has 


consideration, 
attention 
using it as fuel. The writer 
here in mind the welding and forging 
furnaces. However, these remarks, be- 
ing general, have a wide application; 
and thus the writer will endeavor to 
show where economy prac- 
ticed, and the greatest saving made. 
Heat is the combustion, 
which is a chemical 
or more elements, one of 
is oxygen. The flame, a heated gas 
or vapor raised to a high temperature, 
may or may not be luminous accord- 
ing to the element entering into com- 
bination with the oxygen. If carbon 
is present, it becomes decomposed and 


an essential 


object of careful 


can be 


result of 
combination of 


two which 


becomes incandescent in the flame. 
The temperature of a flame is not 
dependent upon its luminosity, as a 
hydrogen flame, the palest of all 
flames, gives the greatest heat. Of 
all combustibles, carbon and _ hydro- 


gen are the most widely distributed 
and available, being the chief constit- 
uents of our common fuels—coal, 
wood and petroleum oils. The 
gen is supplied by the air, in which 
with nitrogen, these two 
the 


Oxy- 


mixed 
the 


it is 


being elements in 


principal 
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air. The symbols and atomic weights 
which enter into combustion are as 
follows: 
Name Symbol Atomic Wet. 
Hydrogen H 1 
Carbon c 12 
Nitrogen N 14 
Oxygen O 16 


If a piece of carbon is heated to in- 
an insuf- 
ficient atom of 
carbon will unite with one of oxygen, 


candescence and placed in 


volume of air, each 
forming carbon monoxide—CO; but if 
air enough is present, each atom of 
carbon will unite with two atoms of 
oxygen, forming carbon dioxide—CO.. 
The carbon will, in the 
presence of air, unite with the oxygen 
thus—CO 


inert 


monoxide 
carbon dioxide, 
The nitrogen is an 
not contribute to com- 


and form 
+O=CO:.. 
gas, and 
bustion, but as a diluent retards the 
combination. 


does 


violence of the chemical 


It is also reckoned as an absorbent 
of the energy resulting from combus- 
tion. The carbon monoxide is, we 
may say, the product of imperfect 


combustion; the carbon dioxide the 
product of perfect combustion of car- 


bon. 


Two atoms of hydrogen combine 
with one of oxygen to form water, 
thus—2H+O=H:O: the relative ato- 
mic weights of H:O being two parts 


of hydrogen to 16 parts of oxygen, or 
in ratio of 1 to 8. 


The chemical combination of a com- 
bustible with oxygen produces energy 
in the form of heat. The quantity of 


heat is measured in the British thermal 


units, B. T. U.’s, or the amount of 


heat required to raise the temperature 
of one pound of water 1 degree Fahr. 
The British thermal units released 


by the combustion of the one pound 


of the substance and the _ resultant 
temperatures are: 
Hydrogen burned to H.O, 62,032 


British thermal unit temperature 5,898 


degrees Fahr. 
Carbon burned to CO:, 14,500 Brit- 
ish thermal units temperature 4,939 


degrees Fahr. 
Carbon burned to CO, 4,452 British 
2,358 de- 


units temperature 


thermal 
grees Fahr. 
to the 


carbon is 


loss of heat due 


The great 
imperfect combustion of 
easily seen, by the difference of 14,500 


—4,452, or 10,048 British thermal units. 
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10,048 
is ———— = 4,312 
21/3 
units. 
A typical analysis of petroleum is 


British thermal 


as follows: 


RC OS. cA 0.84 
MEER MION. (055) ). SP Eee IR 0.14 
ee hs or a Fer 0.02 


the unite 


equivalent of 


oxygen to 
hydrogen to 
would 


Allowing for 
with its 
form water, the calorific value 
be based upon the corrected quantities 


as follows: 


Car pon 2.4. 0.84 X 14,500 = 12,180 
Hydrogen....0.1375 X 62,032 = 8,529 
Wateri...52: 0.0225 

20,709 
sritish thermal units produced when 


the oil is burned to COs. 

If the combustion is imperfect the 
British thermal units produced would 
be— 

0.8400 X 4,452 = 3,739 
0.1375 X 62,032 = 8,529 


12,268 
that 
combustion is 


or about 60 cent of obtained 
the 
having a 


this 


per 


when complete. 


In oils small per cent of 


hydrogen, loss in heat will be 


even 
From the foregoing it is seen that 


greater. 


for the greatest economy the oil must 
co; that, inside 
where resultant heat 


and 
the 

The 

indicate 


be burned to 
the 


can be 


furnace 
utilized. absence of 


smoke does not complete 
should be an 
luminous the 


If more air is intro- 


combustion, but there 


absence of flame from 
escaping gases. 
the 


complete 


furnace than is neces- 


the 


duced into 
combustion, a 
will 


Sary to 
reduction in furnace efficiency 


Also an 
forging or 


occur. excess of oxygen in 
the 


naces will cause scale (oxide of iron) 


case of welding fur- 


to form on the iron or steel. 


To burn oil in a furnace it is 


necessary to break it up into minute 
particles, or atomize it with oxygen 
at the temperature of ignition. The 


methods of atomizing the oil and sup- 


plying the air for combustion are 
numerous; but they may be divided 
into a few general classes' which 


shall now be taken up and discussed. 


Division of Systems. 
in the light of methods, 


the drip and fan blast, (2 to 6 ounces 


present 


One pound of carbon imperfectly per’ square inch) as used at first, 

lZ + 16 was very crude. In this method the 

burned produces — —— = 21/3 oil is allowed to drip in front of the 

12 blast which carries it into the fur- 

pounds carbon monoxide. Therefore nace, and makes at the best a smoky 

the calorific value of carbon monoxide fire with much waste of oil both 
aor —— 
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inside and outside of the furnace. 
This first step has, of course, been 
rapidly replaced by better and more 
scientific methods, and hence we 
need not discuss it further. Systems 
of burning oil may be divided into 
three classes, depending upon the 
pressure of the air operating them. 
They are known as the low pressure, 
high presstre, and a com»ination of 
the two which will be called the high- 
low pressure system. 

Low Pressure System: The low 
pressure system uses fan blast at a 
pressure of from 6 to 10 ounces. The 
oil is fed to the burner under pres- 
sure either from an elevated supply 
tank, or from air pressure being 
supplied to the oil in a reservoir, 
and then sprayed into the combus- 
tion chamber, where it is mixed with 
the air from the fan. With the ele- 
vated tank the system is very simple, 
consisting of the tank, oil supply 
pipes, fan and air pipes, which re- 
duces the number of shut-downs due 
to broken machinery to a minimum. 
The elevation of the tank, however, 
is a serious defect. It makes a brok- 
en oil pipe a great loss, and increases 
the danger in case of fire; and in 
some cases could not be used on ac- 
count of excessive insurance rates 
that would be entailed. The tank 
can be placed underground and the 
shop air pressure used to force the 
oil into the burner. An oil pump 
is then required to lift the oil from 
the supply tank to the small reservoir 
above it, where the air pressure is 
supplied. When no air pressure is 
available, the small reservoir is ele- 
vated to give the required pressure. 
The low pressure system has the ad- 
vantage of being simple and easy to 
operate. The chief difficulty is in the 
atomizing of the oil, which is not 
so perfect as when the higher pres- 
sure is used. 

High Pressure System: In the 
high pressure system, air from 12 
to 20 pounds per square inch is 
used. The supply tanks are placed 
underground as explained in the low 
pressure system. The oil is forced 
through the burner by the air pres- 
sure acting on it in the small reser 
voir, and by the construction of the 
burner is atomized by the compressed 
air as it expands into the furnace. 
A good burner so thoroughly atom- 
izes, that each particle of oil is in 
contact with the required amount of 
air for combustion, and perfect com- 
bustion results. Besides the com- 
pressed air used, some free air is tak- 
en into the opening by the action of 
the jet, but still a quantity of com- 
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pressed air is used, and this requires 
the installation of a large air com- 
pressor in a place where many burn- 
ers are used. This increases the cost 
of operating, and this fact, together 
with the noise which accompanies 
the expanding of the air into the 
furnace and the throwing of heat on 
the operator, due to the high pressure 
in the furnace, are serious objections 
to the system, 

The High-Low Pressure: This is 
obtained directly from the above dis- 
cussed .systems, and is a combination 
of the two, as the name _ implies. 
The high pressure is used to atom- 
ize the oil and the fan blast is de- 
pended upon to supply the air for 
the combustion. This has the ad- 
vantages of the first two systems, 
while eliminating their disadvantages; 
for perfect atomization is obtained 
and the bulk of air for combustion, 
being supplied by low pressure air, 
renders the operation cheaper than 
compressed air. Some use steam 
to atomize the oil, but where air 
can be obtained it should be _ used, 
because the steam does not enter into 
the combustion and is only a foreign 
substance which must be heated to 
the temperature of the furnace. 

Considering the systems as a whole, 
although the combined high-low pres- 
sure system seems to have several 
advantages over the other two, still, 
either one handled properly can be 
operated economically. Heated oil 
and properly constructed furnaces that 
will apply the heat where wanted with- 
out waste into the air are the great- 
est items. The oil, when heated, at- 
omizes more readily, and combustion 
is freer. Heat applied to the oil 
supply-tanks is to be recommended, as 
heating the oil also serves as a puri- 
fier inasmuch as it circulates in the 
tank, causing the impurities to Set- 
tle at the bottom of the tank where 
they can be easily drawn off. It is 
a good plan to run heating pipes be- 
side the oil pipes. A plan the writer 
has adopted is to run the oil pipes 
from the pump to the tank inside 
the heating pipe. Hot water is used, 
and this goes directly into the sup- 
ply tanks. This plan has given entire 
satisfaction, as the oil just before 
going into the pump is passed through 
the hottest part of the water, so that 
even when the supply tank is very 
cold, hot oil is forced out to the 
burner. As trouble is caused by im- 
purities getting into the burner, the 
oil should be passed through a 
strainer. This can be best done by 
using an inverted deep well strainer 
(a long brass tube with numerous 
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narrow slots in it) placed over the 


suction pipe of the oil pump. The. 


whole arrangement is placed inside 
a stand pipe, so that the top of the 
strainer is below the bottom of the 
supply. tank. This insures the im- 
mersion of the strainer in oil, other- 
wise when the oil supply is low and 
the pump working heavily all the oil 
in the strainer would be pumped out, 
especially when the strainer is covered 
with dirt, and air would be admit- 
ted to the system, causing much an- 
noyance. 
Furnaces, 

In the construction of the _ fur- 
naces we come nearer to the source 
of real economy than in any other 
feature. After the oil has been brok- 
en up into fine pafticles and brought 
into contact with the right amount 
of air, the problem confronting the 
furnace builder is, how to use the 
heat resulting from combustion to the 
best advantage in heating. It is evi- 
dent that space should be provided 
for the expansion of the gases and 
provision made for their thorough 
mixture and distribution in a combus- 
tion chamber. In a great many places 
now using oil, the oil replaced coke 
or coal; the coal furnaces being con- 
verted into oil furnaces. This re- 
construction was probably done, in 
many cases, by men having no experi- 
ence in burning oil; consequently the 
combustion chambers were small and 
the openings following the old prac- 
tice in the case of coke furnaces, 
were too large, and allowed the heat 
to escape into the air, instead of 
heating the work. The combustion 
chamber should conform to the shape 
of the jet of atomized oil as it leaves 
the burner, this being of a cone shape, 
so that the oil may not touch the 
sides. Combustion begins a few inches 
from the burner, and the oil is burned 
to CO. Further on the luminousness 
of the flame disappears, indicating 
the complete combustion of the car- 
bon. The heated gases are then re- 
flected by means of a reverbératory 
arch. The openings in the furnace 
should be as small as possible, and 
at right angles to the direction at 
which the oil is injected into the 
furnace, thus preventing the heat 
from being expelled from the fur- 
nace too forcibly. When the fur- 
nace is used for a variety of pur- 
poses and all sizes of stock heated, 
the openings are made large and cov- 
ered by doors counterbalanced by 
weights. 

In cases where a number of pieces 
of the same kind are to be heated, 
the furnace should be large enough 
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and have heating capacity enough 
to heat the stock as fast as it can 
be worked up. 

A good substantial furnace is built 
of cast iron lined with fire brick. 
The question of fire brick is one that 
should receive careful attention. In 
a place operating many furnaces, fur- 
nace repairs make up quite an item; 
and a fallen arch in the middle of a 
day’s run means that the furnace is 
out of commission until it can be 
cooled down and repaired, a ques- 
tion of hours, and probably the loss 
of the rest of the day. A shut-down 
like this in the busy season is rather 
expensive, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity of careful selection of fire brick. 
There are many kinds on the market 
which will last a year or more in a 
forging furnace; and will last for 
months in a welding furnace if used 
in certain places. In a welding fur- 
nace the metal is constantly brought 
up to a dripping heat, and as yet no 
material has been made which will 
last for any length of time with the 
heated metal resting on it. In such 
furnaces, then, the construction should 
be such that the bricks can be easily 
replaced without disturbing other 
parts of the brick work. Provision 
should also be made for the dis- 
position of the slag, which, if the 
furnace is not tapped occasionally, 
will clog it up. A large part of the 
brick work can be combined and made 
up in special shaped pieces, reducing 
the joints and therefore making a 
much better construction. The bricks, 
or sections, are laid in a thin mixture 
of fire clay and water. After the 
furnace is bricked, a slow fire should 
be started so that it will dry out 
slowly, and the brick become glazed. 

Time spent in bringing an oil burn- 
ing system up-to-date will soon make 
a showing in dollars and cents, due 
to the saving in oil, furnace repairs, 
and increased output. 
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Chains Without Transverse Welds. 


(The following article from The Engineer, 
London, describing a new Belgian process of 
chain making, in which each link is first 
formed as a laminated ring and welded be- 
tween adjustable forming rollers, is  ex- 
tremely interesting. The elimination of a 
scarfed or transverse weld, preserving the 
continuity of the fibrous structure of the bar 
and the resulting greater strength, and the 
uniformity in size and quality of links, to- 
gether with the speed of manufacture, will 
doubtless not be without effect on the chain 
making business in the United States.—Ed.) 


The manufacture of chain cables 
has hitherto been conducted in much 
the same manner as when they first 
came into use. <A round iron bar of 


the diameter intended for the link, 
cut obliquely at each of its ends, 
and of length equal to that of the 
circumference of the work when fin- 
ished, is worked by hand or by 
machine power into an oval form, 
so that the two tapered ends lie 
one upon the other. The link thus 
berit is then brought to a welding heac 
and the two ends are welded together 
by hand. In the case of the smaller 
chains this work can be accomplished 
in a single heat by one smith, alone 
or with the help of a striker. For 
the welding of larger chains, however, 
several heats, and two or even three 
strikers, become  mecessary. The 
weld is generally arranged at one end 
of the link, but it is also sometimes 
to be found in the middle of one of 
the sides. The strength of the whole 
chain, of course, depends on the fault- 
less execution of the weld in each in- 
dividual link; that is to say, everything 
depends upon the reliability, profes- 
sional knowledge, and skill of the 
chainsmith. 

Now the difficulty, of obtaining an 
absolutely trustworthy weld increases 
very considerably with the diameter 
of the link, and even with the best 
quality of work it often happens that 
a thick link is only welded at the 














outer edge, while the middle remains 
unconnected; and there are no means 
of judging by outward observation 
whether the core is welded properly 
or not. Only a superficial examina- 
tion of the weld, and the submission 
of the chain to a tensile test bearing 
a certain given proportion to its ulti- 
mate strength, can be resorted to. At 
the same time—that is to say, during 
the course of the tensile test—every 
link is struck with the hand hammer. 

As regards both the quality and the 
quantity of the work produced—es- 
pecially where the cables of our large 
vessels are in question—the whole 
method of manufacture no longer sat- 
isfies the requirements made upon it, 
and if the best chain-cable makers 
in existence still succeed in meeting 
the demands made upon them, this is 
largely due to the fact that the chain 
smith’s trade has, in a sense, been 
bequeathed from father to son for 
generations past, with the result that 
the smiths are wonderfully  pro- 
ficient. The manufacture of chains, 
indeed, has its home only in certain 
particular districts, in which the whole 
population is exclus'vely devoted to 
it, so that one generation in a manner 
inherits the experience of its prede- 
cessor. 


To Discover a Method by Machinery. 


Under these circumstances it is no 
wonder that it has for many years 
been the endeavor to discover a good 
method for the manufacture of chains 
by machinery, in order, on the one 
hand, to attain greater homogeneity 
and reliability in the product, and 
make it independent of the personal 
skill and conscientiousness of the 
workman, and on the other, to -bring 
the power of production up to the 
level of the demand. Until recently, 





Fic, 1—STAGES OF ForMATION OF A SINGLE LINK. 


Fic. 2.—FoRMATION OF A SECOND LINK. 
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however, the manifold attempts in this 
direction in England, Germany, Bel- 
gium and France have not brought 
any marked success, except in the 
case of thin chains which are subject 
to relatively small stresses and which 
are made of wire. These are for the 
most part welded electrically after 
the links have been bent together by 
mechanical . means. Above all, of 
course, the aim was to avoid the 
transverse weld—in fact, to make 
chain links entirely without the joint. 

The best known efforts in this di- 
rection are perhaps those of Strath- 
ern (Great Britain), Oury (France), 
Girlot (Belgium), and Klatte (Ger- 
many). The latter rolled mild steel 
bars of cross-shaped section, and by 
means of further rolling and slotting 
formed them into chain links which 
hung lcosely in each other without 
any transverse joint in the lengthwise 
direction of the rolled bar. But in 
spite of endeavors which have been 
continued for about 20 years with 
wonderful ingenuity and tenacity of 
purpose, the production of large ca- 
bles and crane chains on a commercial 
scale has not proved possible, first, 
because the cost of manufacture was 
great, and secondly, because the pub- 
lic departments and classification so- 
cieties expressly prescribe the use of 
wrought iron as the material for 
chains, 

Description of New Method. 


A new method. for the manufacture 
of chains of every kind and size from 
wrought iron has, however, lately been 
invented by the Belgian engineer, 
Monsieur Alfred Marion, of Brussels. 
This invention, which appears to ful- 
fil every practical requirement in a 
high degree, has been patented in all 
civilized countries. The sole right of 
working it in Germany, Austria-Hun- 











Fic. 3.—REEVING A LINK. 
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gary, Russia, and some other conti- 
nental states, has been secured by the 
firm of A, Borsig, of Tegel, near Ber- 
lin, while John Brown & Co., of Shef- 
field, have undertaken the manufac- 
ture of the chains in England. 


The method of manufacture is, 
shortly, as follows: A flat iron bar 
brought to a welding heat and wound 
up on itself in layers into a ring of 
rectangular cross-section is welded 
solid, and then by means of addi- 
tional rolls of suitable size and form 
is worked into a ring of circular cross- 
section. By means of a _ hydraulic 
press and swage, the ring is now made 
to take an oval form, and in the case 
of stud-link chains is at the same time 
provided with its stud, which is then 
shrunk tightly into place. Through 
this link now finished is reaved a sec- 
ond flat bar, which is brought to weld- 
ing heat, like the first one, and wound 
into a ring, etc., as before. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the various stages passed 
through in order to produce two com- 
plete links. 


Details of Manufacture. 


The details of the manufacture are 


somewhat as ‘follows: The flat iron 
bars b—Fig. 3—are brought to a weld- 
ing heat’ in the furnace a. Directly in 
front of the furnace stands the wind- 
ing apparatus, consisting of the two 
pressing rolls c and d, the fixed man- 
dril f, and the guiding bracket e. The 
two rolls c and d, which turn in the 
direction of the arrows, wind the 
white-hot flat iron bar b round the 
mandril f, and in so doing weld it into 
a solid ring. During winding the last 
link of the finished chain is kept by a 
holding appliance in such a position 
that the winding must take place 
through it, and the ring, when finished, 


hangs loosely in it. This ring, how- 
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ever, is of rectangular seetion, and is 
accordingly, while still at the welding 
temperature, introduced into the round- 
ing rolls—Figs. 4 and 5—which stand 
in the close vicinity of the winding 
apparatus. The rounding machinery 
consists of three outer rolls g:, g: and 
gs, and the inner roll A, all of which 
are formed to the half-round section 
of the chain. The roller g; is fixed; 
the axes of the rollers g: and gs, how- 
ever, can be advanced by hydraulic 
means in the direction of the arrows. 
The inner roller can also be raised and 
lowered, and can at the same time be 
adjusted in the horizontal plane. The 
manner of working is as follows: As 
soon as the rectangular-sectioned 
ring i, which is ‘still at a white heat, 
is introduced into the apparatus, the 
rollers gz awd gs are pushed forward 
by hydraulic apparatus from their dot- 
ted positions in the direction of the 
arrows against the outside of the ring, 
and thus hold it continuously sus- 
pended. At the same time, the inner 
press-roller A is moved in a downward 
direction from its dotted position un- 
til it lies exactly at the same height 
as the roller g:. It is then moved un- 
der a very powerful pressure radially 
against the latter. Since the roller g: 
turns at an extremely rapid rate, the 
square-sectioned ring is gradually 
rolled out to a round section by the 
closing together of the curved sur- 
faces of the rollers, the weld-surfaces 
of the bar forming the ring mean- 
while becoming more thoroughly uni- 
ted. A.rag or fin is formed during 
this process at the place where the 
two rollers h and g: come _ together. 
At the moment when the ring is com- 
pletely formed this is neatly pared off 
~by means of two circular cutters, and 
falls to the ground. 


Process Occupies Only Five Seconds. 


From the insertion of the flat iron 
bar in the winding apparatus to the 
completion of the round-sectioned 
ring the whole process above described 
occupies only five seconds, all the op- 
erations being effected in the most 
simple manner by hydraulic means. 
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TABLE OF OFFICIAL TESTS MADE ON THREE-LINK SAMPLES OF BORSIG 
CHAINS (GROSS TONS). 





Tensile stresses and elongations prescribed by 


7—-German Admiralty— 
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Diameter of link, metal. % a 
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on) yn 
26 mm. (1 in. +), studless ........ 34.8 21.1 
Ne ee SS er 35.4 21.4 
33 mm. (1, in. —), stud ........ 59.4 22.3 
36 mm. (149 in. +), stud ........ 67.9 21.5 
39 mm. (13% in. —), stud ........ 76.8 20.6 
42 mm. (144 in.), studless ........ 93.25 21.0 
45 mm. (19§ in. —), stud ........ 103.3 20.8 
60 mm. (2% in. —), stud ........ 188.8 21.4 
63 mm. (234 in. +), stud .....9%..192.4 19.8 
69 mm. (299 in.), stud ...........230.2 19.9 


The ring hanging in the last link is 
thus still at a bright red heat when 
it is inserted in a hydraulic press, and 
the concluding operations of giving 
its final oval form to the link and in- 
serting the stud are rapidly performed. 
The structure of the link sections, 
given in Fig. 3, clearly show the man- 
ner in which these have been built up 
of flat iron bars wound up on them- 
selves and the excellent character of 
the welding. 

It ‘is, of course, clear that there 
must be separate rolls and_ press 
swages for each size of link, and that 
the various rolling machines must vary 
correspondingly in power. At _ the 
Borsig works three different sets of 
rolling apparatus are in action for 
chains of 25 mm. to 36 mm. (1 in. to 


13% in.), 36 mm. to 51 mm, (1% in.- 


to 2 in.), and 51 mm. to 90 mm, (2 in, 
to 3% in.) diameter of link metal re- 
spectively. 

It is evident that, provided the best 
of wrought iron be employed, ma- 
chine-made chains of this kind must 
be of very excellent quality, and, com- 
pared with those made by the older 
methods, they are distinguished by the 
circumstance that all their links are 
exactiy al‘ke, so that they have a very 
even appearance. 

Moreover, on account of the press- 
ing of the ring into the oval form, 
there ensues, it is claimed, a strength- 
ening of the section at the ends of the 
link just where, by reason of its con- 
stant friction against its neighbors, it 
is subject to the greatest degree of 
wear. The life of the chain is thus 
prolonged, and its trustworthiness is 
increased by the abolition of the trans- 
verse welds above mentioned, while 
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Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
12.8 27.00 28.30 28.30 27.20 
14.1 27.00 28.30 28.30 29.26 17.8 
1S 46.50 45.60 45.60 47.20 17.8 
13,4 51.00 54.20 52.30 56.10 17.8 
12.3 61.40 60.40 60.20 65.80 17.8 
14.6 71.75 68.90 68.35 76.40 16.7 
14.4 77.13 79.10 78.47 87.70 17.8 
17.4 142.10 140.70 139.50 155.80 17.8 
16.4 157.50 154.70 153.80 171.80 17.8 
15.8 181.00 178.00 177.85 206.10 17.8 
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the uniformity in the dimensions of 
the different links insures a smooth 
passage of a complete cable through 
the capstan. 

Official trials of a large number of 
such chains are set out in the table 
above. For the sake of comparison, 
the tests prescribed by the great clas- 
sification societies and by the German 
admiralty are likewise given. It will 
be observed that the requirements of 
these various authorities are not only 
fulfilled, but sometimes very consider- 
ably exceeded. As a result of these 
tests, chains made by this process have 
been introduced into the German navy. 


ANOTHER STEP IN CLEVELAND 

BRIDGE AWARD DISPUTE. 

A step designed to settle definitely 
the legality of the award by the com- 
missioners of Cuyahoga county to the 
King Bridge Co., Cleveland, of the 
steel superstructure of the proposed 
Denison-Harvard viaduct, Cleveland, 
was taken May 21 by the commissioners 
inducing County Prosecutor Cline to 
bring a tax-payers’ suit agatnst the com- 
missioners’ _ board. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co. claims the 
award because of its bid being $1,890 
less than the Cleveland company’s, but 
the latter obtained the contract because 
of specifying that the work shall be 
completed in 70 days’ Yess time. Or- 
ganized labor through representatives 
was largely instrumefttal in having the 
tax-payers’ suit brought. 

In the petition filed by Prosecutor 
Cline, he assumes the attitude of the 
McClintic-Marshall company and_ asks 
that a restraining order be issued by 
the court. A hearing will be had later 
this week on the petition. 
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QUEBEC BRIDGE 
Will be Examined Shortly when Bids 
May be Asked. 

Toronto, Can., May 24.—The plans 
for the proposed Quebec bridge over 
the St. Lawrence will shortly be laid 
before the government, and, if ap- 
proved, tenders will be called for at 
an early date. The present piers, 
which cost $1,500,C00, will be utilized 
for the new bridge, which will have 
a span almost as large as the 1,800 
ft. span of the first bridge; but in 
place of the single tower, which was 
the weakness of that structure, the 
piers will be duplicated on the river 
side, reducing the central span to 
1,600 feet. The cantilever principle will 
be retained and the material employed 
will be nickel steel, which is designed 
to give the bridge superior strength. 
The height has been fixed at 150 feet 
above the water at high tide. The 
cost is estimated at between $6,000,- 
000 and $7,000,000. 

At the postponed annual meeting of 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., 
held at New Glasgow, N. S., May 20, 
the shareholders ratified plans to is- 
sue $6,000,000 5 per cent bonds matur- 
ing in 50 years and also $1,000,000 
6 per cent debenture stock. The 
bonds are redeemable at 105. These 
issues will provide funds to pay off 
floating liabilities, and furnish $2,000,- 
000 new capital. 

The citizens of Barrie, Ont., May 
17, voted a loan of $40,000, repayable 
in 20 years without interest, together 
with exemption from taxes to the 
Weber Foundry Co., to enable it to 
establish a factory for gas producer 
plants and gas engines. The com- 
pany must spend $60,009 on the site 
and plant, and employ 50 men with an 
annual payroll of not less than $25,- 
O00. 

The Provincial Steel Works at 
Cobourg, Ont., formally opened and 
began active operations May 18, hav- 
ing been completed in about six 
months from the turning of the first 
sod. A large concourse was in at- 
tendance, among those who took part 
in the proceedings being, H. Field, 
Mayor of Cobourg; J. D. Hayden, 
president of Cobourg Board of Trade, 
and J. B. McColl, M. P. 

The American Laundry Machine 
Mfg. Co. has purchased for $8,000 a 
factory site in Toronto, with 260 feet 
frontage and will erect a plant at a 
cost of $30,000. 


In the Cleveland district for March, 
63,527 cars were moved, compared with 
56,622 cars in March one year ago. 
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A SYSTEM FOR HANDLING ANALYSES REPORTS’ 


In a manufacturing business, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel trades, 
the analyses of the various raw ma- 
terials and of ‘the finished products, 
are of the greatest importance. If 
the plant be large, a number of the 
commodities which it purchases, such 
as paints, oils, coal and coke, ore, 
etc., all is subject to analysis in or- 
der to insure that the buyer is getting 
exactly the article needed. 

In a plant like that of the Mary- 
land Steel Co., at Sparrow’s Point, 
Md., the laboratories are, perhaps, the 
most important things about the 
works, Certain it is that without them 
the plant would not be able to run. 
All steel rails are made to conform 


—_—_—_—— 


’ 


1See articles on ‘‘Modern Office Pvract’ce,’ 
by same author. Vol. XLIII, pp. 483, 528, 573, 
610, 693, 734, 775. 

2Sparrow’s Point, Md. 


As Used by the Maryland Steel Co. 


By J. H. K. SHANNAHAN Jr.’ 


to a certain chemical analysis which 
is specified by the purchaser and dif- 
ferent roads have different specifi- 
cations. In order to make a steel of 
a given specification, every step of 
its manufacture must be carefully 
watched. The raw materials entering 
into the iron, such as ore, limestone 
and coke, must be analyzed; then the 
iron itself and the steel made from the 
iron. To go even a _ step further 
back, the coal from which the coke 
is made. must also be carefully an- 
alyzed in order that the phosphorus 
limits, which in the making of Bes- 
semer steel is very important, are not 
exceeded. 

Thus it happens that there comes 
into the main office each day a num- 
ber of analysis reports, covering a 


variety of subjects. Obviously, these 


_each subject. 


are very important records, for if a 
purchaser complains of rails, the man- 
ufacturer can trace them back to the 
raw materials and show that the 
chemical composition is all right. 
How best to file and index these re- 
ports, so that any one of them may 
be instantly available, has long been 
For the past few 
years, the reports were put in gum- 
stub files, using a different book for 
This proved to be a 
snare and a delusion, as In hot weather 
the stubs would stick together and 
then the books were not only cumber- 
some, but if handled very much, fre- 
quently became defaced and would 
break apart. 


a matter of worry. 


Another drawback was, while there 
was an index in the front of each 
book and the reports as they were 
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placed therein, were numbered, if an 
official wished to see the last seven 
or eight analyses of a given material, 
it became necessary to carry the 
heavy book into his office, spread it 
out on his desk and, with the places 
of the reports marked by slips of 
papers, turn over the pages until 
he had examined them to his satisfac- 
tion. 

To get away from these objectiona- 
ble features, a new system has been 
devised which does away with these 
old books and gives much better ser- 
vice. To begin with, the form shown 
in Fig. 1, was devised which does 
away with over a dozen_ reports. 
The blanks at the head of the 


columns being used for filling in. 


the symbols of the elements whose 
percentages are shown in the columns 
below. All reports are written up 
on a typewriter and it is very little 
more trouble to write in the symbols 
at the same time. Heretofore, they 
were printed in and a large supply 
had to be maintained of each form 
for each subject. 

These sheets are 9 inches x 10% 
inches in size and, it will be observed, 
are punched on the left side, and on 
being received in the office are filed in 
Tengwall files instead of in the old 
gum files. There is a different file 
for each subject, as before: one for 
coal and coke, another for ore, mis- 
cellaneous, etc. In the front of each 
file is an index, and the sheets are 
put in with the latest one always on 
the bottom, and numbered consecu- 
tively from one on to the end. This 
assures that if any sheets are removed 
at any time, the break in the series 
of numbers will indicate their removal. 

A feature about this which will at 
once suggest itself, is that it is now 
possible, when an _ official asks to 
know how the last shipments of 
Martinsburg limestone are running, 
to turn to the index, note that the 
page numbers are 245, 267, 285, 301, 329 
and detaching those particular sheets, 
lay them on the official’s desk, leaving 
a memo, in the file which is destroyed 
when ‘the sheets are returned. 

The indexing is simple, listing both 
the party from whom the material is 
bought and the shipper, or in the 
case of rails, or other subjects, cross- 
indexing can be done as readily as 
with cards. 

These files are obtained with a 3%- 
inch back, so each one will hold 
about 500 pages. When a file is full, 
its contents, with the index, are taken 
out and bound together by running 
a long fastener through the perfora- 
tions. and the whole placed in a 
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transfer box properly labeled: “Coal 
and Coke, Jan. 3, 1908, to Aug. 6, 
1908,” or whatever the subject may 
be. The “miscellaneous” book is the 
one in which this change is most 
appreciated, for in it are found those 
subjects of which there are not 
enough analyses to warrant each 
having a book of its own. 

All these reports are printed in 
copying ink and are copied in a tis- 
sue copying book before leaving the 
laboratory, so if by chance, a re- 
port should be mislaid, a duplicate 
is obtainable, and by this means the 
laboratory is also sure of a record. 

According to the old system, there 
were several sizes of reports, some 
of which were only half sheets, which 
required pasting together before be- 
ing inserted in the gum-stub file. 
Under the new system, all reports 
are the same size, with but two ex- 
cepions, and they are not filed in the 
Tengwall files, it matters not wheth- 
er there is but one line on the report; 
it takes the same size sheet, and what 
may be lost by seeming extravagance, 
is gained in uniformity. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


Will be Held by Cleveland Manufac- 
turers June 7-19. 

The Cleveland Industrial Exposition 
will be opened at Cleveland, O., June 
7, continuing until the 19th. The. ex- 
position will be housed in Central 
armory and in a new building con- 
structed on nearby territory. The 
armory will furnish 114,000 square feet 
of floor space for display and the new 
building 72,000 square. feet additional. 

The project was suggested to the 
Chamber of Commerce by a leading 
Cleveland manufacturer who believed 
that a wonderfully interesting display 
could be made of the products of 
Cleveland manufactories. From the live- 
ly responses received to the invitation 
to participate in it it is certain that 
the hopes of the projectors will be 
more than realized. Every sort of manu- 
facture from wire and nails to auto- 
mobiles and heavy machinery will be 
shown. Neighboring cities have been 
invited to participate by setting aside 
certain days for the especial entertain- 
ment of their citizens. 


The New York Central lines have 
definitely placed orders for 71 locomo- 
tives with the American Locomotive Co. 
Nine of the locomotives will be turned 
out by the Montreal plant, and the 
others at the Dunkirk and Schenectady 


plants. 
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MUCH STRUCTURAL WORK 


In and Around San Francisco Has 
Been Contracted For. 
(Special Correspondence), 

San Francisco, May 14.—The war 
department has given out contracts 
for the construction of an army supply 
depot, three wharves and sheds to be 
erected at Fort Mason, military res- 
ervation in San Francisco. The de- 
pot, wharves and sheds are to re- 
ceive and house’ the — subsistence 
stores for Pacific coast army posts 
and for shipment to the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. The con- 
tract for the 1,500 tons structural steel 
needed in the construction was award- 
ed to the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., of Pittsburg. The con- 
tract for 1,300 tons of bars for the 
same buildings was awarded to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. It will take two 
years to complete that work, and 
much more is contemplated, to be 
started as soon as the work on hand 
shall be completed. 

The city authorities are preparing 
specifications and will soon _ invite 
bids for the construction of a new 
city and county hospital, which will 
require about 3,000 tons of structural 
steel. 

At the request of the state harbor 
commission, Gov. Gillett has or- 
dered the sale of $500,000 worth of 
harbor bonds, the money to be ap- 
plied to extending the seawall, build 
piers and a new ferry depot a short 
distance from the present depot. The 
commissioners have already let a con- 
tract for one new pier to accommo- 
date the freight traffic. That pier 
requires 1,300 tons of structural steel, 
and the contract went to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. All the new piers 
are to be built of steel, and the 
sheds and other super-structures are 
to be either of sheet iron or covered 
with metal. There is considerable 
work in sight on the water front. 

3etween the work required by the 

United States government, the state 

of California, the municipal adminis- 

tration, corporations and_ individual 
firms, there is considerable activity 
in structural iron and_ steel. The 
architects report plenty of work on 
hand and much more in prospect in 
the very near future, large, medium 
and moderate jobs, requiring from 

a few hundred to several thousand 

tons of iron and steel each. 


The National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association will meet in annual 
convention at Milwaukee May 25 to 27. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Couple-Gear Co. of New York, 
New York City, manutacturing elec- 
tric vehicles, electric and other mo- 
tors, etc., has been chartered with 
$50,000 capital stock by these incor- 
porators: William H. Kennard, 2762 
Broadway; Fred B. King, 149 Broad- 
way, New York City, and Howard 
Greene, Cranford, N. J. 

The Concrete Steel Construction 
Co., Elkhart, Ind., with $15,000 capital 
stock, has been chartered by P. T. 
Longacher, C. J. Manning and J. J. 
Hostetter. 

The American Safe & Lock Co., 
Cincinnati, has been incorporated with 


$25,000 capital stock. Those named in | 


the application are Fred W. Baum, F. 
W. Goeddel, G. W. Rhein, Catherine 
Baum ,and J. A. Rhein. 

The Smith Foundry Co., Lexing- 
ton, O., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, giving its capital stock as $10,- 
000. Those 
Smith, Thomas Cureton, H. H. Smith, 
L. C. Hopkins and E. R. Amend. 


Articles of incorporation have been 


interested are A. F. 


filed by the Refractory Fire Brick Co., 
Wilmington, Del., with an authorized 
capital of $350,000. The incorporat- 
ors include J. L. Cohagan, Washing- 
ton, Pa, E. L.- Squire and G. W. 
Dorsey Jr., Wilmington, Del. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Fremont Iron Co., Fremont, O., which 
is capitalized at $10,000 and has these 
incorporators: V. F. Tobin, F. M. 
Tunnington, Ora A. Tobias, Edith N. 
Tunnington. 

The Iron Crib & Bin Co., Wooster, 
O., capitalized at $20,000, has these 
incorporators: J. S. R. Overholt, J. 
C. Schulte, A. D, Mowry, J. A. Craig 
and D, R. Firestone. 

The Pritschau Engineering Co., To- 
ledo, O., has been granted a certificate 
of incorporation, with an authorized 
capital of $35,000. Ferdinand A. Prit- 
schau, Robinson Bell, W. E. Hanson, 
Noah Gee and R. B. Wilson are the 
incorporators. 

A certificate of incorporation has 
been granted to the Frank J. Mann 
Tool & Appliance Co. the Bronx, 
New York City, manufacturing tools, 
hardware, household and shop utilities, 
with a capital of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Walter E. Andrews, 1826 
Monroe avenue; Frank J. Mann, 2357 
Hoffman street, and Stephen Wray, 
263 East Tremont avenue. 

The Crown Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturing met- 
al furniture, etc., with $75,000 capital 


stock, has been chartered by David 
Lincoln, John Wonnberg and Mertin 
R. Nelson, Jamestown, N. Y., and oth- 
ers. 

The Hygrade Iron Works, New 
York City, capitalized at $10,000, has 
been incorporated by Ernest Bagge, 
719 Prospect avenue, the Bronx; Har- 
ry Rasenthol, Hotel Albert, and Eu- 
gene Loeb, 67 Riverside drive, New 
York City. 

The Cedarville Wire Fence Co., 
Dunellen, N. J., has been. chartered 
with $200,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are P. W. Hall, Joseph 
White and Lewis R. Schofield. The 
company plans to build wire fencing. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Reliable Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. The company be- 
gins business with $2,600 capital stock, 
and has these incorporators: Henry 
J. Taylor, Oscar F. Berg, Susan V. 
Heley and Travis A. Ganung, all of 
Bridgeport. 

3ernard F. Piel, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
has been chartered with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock to deal in engines, boilers, 
etc.. and has these directors: A. M. 
Piel, G. C. Schneider and P. F. Stein, 
Brooklyn. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Co., with a 
capital of $1,000,000, has been char- 
tered by the following directors:. D. 
P. Doak, Los Angeles; F. M. Doak, 
Burlingame; S, C. Denson, San Fran- 
cisco; L. A. Allyer, Berkeley, and L. 
Macomber, San Francisco. 

A state charter has been granted 
to the Arandsee Machine Co. of Erie, 
Pa., with a capital of $12,000. The 
incorporators are: F. P. Coyle, G. M. 
Lyle and G. M. Richards, all of Erie. 


New Construction:— 

The Grand Rapids Stove Co. is 
erecting a new manufacturing building 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Douglas Foundry & Machine Co., 
Douglas, Ga., has announced plans for 
an addition to its plant, 50 x 100 feet. 

The Metallic Barrel Co., Toledo, O., 
is preparing plans for a_ galvanized 
iron frame building, 40 x 150 feet. 

The Minster Machine Co., Minster, 
O., is preparing to add a brick pattern 
shop and office to its plant, 55 x 87 
feet. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., of Bat- 
tle Creek, is planning to erect a new 
office building, and to make a _ park 
on the site now occupied by the Sara- 
toga hotel. 

The National Cycle Works, Bay City, 


Mich., has announced that it will dou- 
ble the size of its plant and its work- 
ing force. The additions will include 
two new buildings. 

The D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., Wausau, 
Wis., is adding a new structure, two 
stories, 80 x 140 feet, to its molding 
department, which will more than dou- 
ble its present facilities, 

The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, 
O., is having plans prepared for a ma- 
chine shop, 80 x 100 feet, and a black- 
smith shop 30 x 67 feet, and power 
house 40 x 80 feet. 

The Donaldson Iron Co, is complet- 
ing its new foundry at Emaus, Pa., 
and is equipping it with all modern 
appliances for the manufacture of iron 
pipe. The foundry will be put in op- 
eration as soon as completed. 

The Ruson Foundry & Machine Co. 
has purchased a tract of land at 
Alexandria, La., upon which it is pro- 
posed to establish a foundry and ma- 
chine shop with a car wheel foundry 
department attached as a specialty. 

The Illinois Bolt Nut & Forging 
Co., Thirty-fifth and Ashland avenue, 
Chicago, is having plans prepared for 
an addition to its plant. The com- 
pany is in the market for threading 
machines and bolt headers. 

The Lennox Furnace Co., Marshall- 
town, Ia., which recently added the 
manufacture of steel ranges to _ its 
other lines, has prepared plans for an 
addition to the south end of the pres- 
ent foundry, 40 x 50 feet, to cost 
$1,500. 

The Pfannmueller Engineering Co., 
164 Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
awarded the general contract for a 
machine shop to be erected at Thirty- 
seventh street and Ashland avenue, 
Chicago. The shop will be of brick, 
steel and concrete, two stories, 100 x 
405 feet. 

The Buckeye Foundry Co., Overpeck 
Station, Butler courity, O., which was 
recently formed by John May, Oscar 
Everhardt and Louis P. Hurm, is 
erecting a foundry which is expected 
to be ready for business Aug. 1. The 
company will make a specialty of the 
manufacture of iron weights of various 
designs. 

The Reading Iron Co. has a large 
force of men at work remodeling the 
Emaus furnace and adding some new 
building, which includes seven atto- 
matic filling stock pockets, and it is 
proposed later to install four new 
stoves and remove the old ones, The 
blowing engines are being rebuilt, and 
two crushers for crushing mill cinder 
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are being installed. The new stack 
will be 75 feet high, 10 feet higher 
than the old one, and will have an 
output of about 1,300 tons per week, 
as compared with about 850 tons with 
the old stack. The estimated cost of 
the improvements is $50,000, and it is 
expected that the furnace will be 
ready for lighting about Nov. 1. 

T. M. Smith & Co., machinists, Pe- 
oria, Ill, found it necessary to plan 
for new additions which will include 
the building of a brick office and show 
room, with a 30-foot frontage on 
Washington street, extending back 120 
feet. This will also enable the com- 
pany to equip its shop with new ma- 
chinery. 

The Milwaukee Aluminum & Brass 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, Wis., advises 
that the name adopted in its recent in- 
corporation is simply a change from 
that of the Milwaukee Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., which has been enlarged to accom- 
modate increased business. It is the in- 
tention of the company to put up a new 
plant during the summer near its pres- 
ent location. 

E, A. Barnes, factory superintendent 
of the Fort Wayne Electric Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is visiting various 
foundry equipment producing cities for 
the purpose of inspecting foundry ma- 
chinery to use in equipping the new 
foundry building of the electric works 
at Fort Wayne. The new building will 
soon be in readiness for the machin- 
ery, bids for which are being received. 

The Bethlehem Foundry & Machine 
Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., has begun 
extensive improvements, which will in- 
clude an addition to the foundry that 
will double its capacity; the  instal- 
lation of additional core ovens, travel- 
ing cranes and other like improvements. 
When completed the plant will be 
enabled to handle to better advantage 
orders for metal working machinery, 
structural iron work, columns in cast 
and wrought iron, etc. Manager 
George Lehman is quoted as_ saying 
that the improvements will be com- 
pleted within 60 days. 

The Elgin Tool Works, Elgin, IIL, 
precision machinery and tools, advises 
respecting itsnew plant that it has two 
lots on North State street on which 
it will erect a one and two-story build- 
ing, of brick and concrete, 47 x 113 
feet. A 25-horsepower water turbine 
will be installed to furnish power and 
light, which the company figures will be 
ample for the present. The _ building 
will be two stories in front, and the 
balance will be one story, with a saw 
tooth roof, affording the best light. 
Construction work was _ started last 
week, and the building will be com- 
pleted before Sept. 1. 
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General Industrial:— 

The Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., 
Detroit, advises respecting the  pub- 
lished report that it proposes to erect 
a new plant at Welland, Ont., that the 
report was unfounded. 

The Central Steel Co., Indianapolis, 
through its secretary, B. F. Failey, 
has filed with the secretary of state 
notice of the decrease of the number 
of directors from seven to three. 

The Brown-Ketchum Iron Works, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has filed a_ certifi- 
cate with the secretary of state, en- 
abling it to do business in Arkansas. 
George B. Rose, of Little Rock, is 
named as the state agent. 

The Simmons Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., advises that the loss it recently 
sustained in a fire at San Francisco was 
on the stock of goods only, the build- 
ing not being owned by the Simmons 
company. The company has leased 
other quarters. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co. has been awarded the contract 
for the proposed steel machinery build- 
ing for the Minnesota state fair. The 
building will be 100 x 400 feet, and 
will be completed by Sept. 1. The 
contract price is $14,470. 

B. H. Fry, Amenia, N. Y., who re- 
cently purchased the blast furnace at 
Chatham, N. Y., at trustee’s sale, states 
that his plans in regard to the property 
are not settled. Mr. Fry is owner of 
the Amenia Foundry and is interested 
in several other manufacturing plants. 

Among the orders recently booked 
by the Crocker-Wheeler Co. is one 
for two 1,000 KVA, 6,600-volt, three- 
phase, 25-cycle alternating current gen- 
erators, for the Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. These machines will be 
used for supplying light and power to 
the Miami Copper Co., Globe, Ariz. 

The B. Helmer Co., Cincinnati, wire 
goods, advises that the fire damage to 
its plant recently noted is comparatively 
light, and will be in the neighborhood 
of $2,900. The repairs are now under 
way, and there has been no interruption 
of business. 

J. A. Ripley, F. A. Griswold, both of 
Yale, Mich., are at Owosso for the pur- 
pose of considering the establishment of 
a plant for the manufacture of corru- 
gated sectional steel, to be made in sec- 
tions 3 feet long. Mr. Ripley is man- 
ager of the Real Estate Exchange. 

Stockholders of the Capitol Lock Nut 
& Washer Co., Columbus, O., which is 
now in the hands of Receiver Charles 
Outhwaite, have elected the new board 
of directors, including A. M. Gaines, 
E. O. McCullom, C. A. Morris, William 
Singleton, George K. Black and A. M. 


Foster, of Cleveland. The board chose 
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Mr. Gaines president, Mr. Black vice 
president, and Mr. Singleton secretary 
and treasurer. Since the property of 
the company will be offered at receivers’ 
sale shortly, it is likely that it will be 
bid in by local men and the company 
reorganized. 

The land, franchise, etc., at Lancaster, 
Pa., of the American Swedish Crucible 
Steel Co., formerly the Standard Iron 
Mining & Furnace Co., were sold at a 
receiver’s sale recently to the Real Es- 
tate Trust Co., of Philadelphia, as 
trustee for the bondholders for the sum 
of $100,000. The corporation was bond- 
ed at $2,000,000. 

The Menominee Machinery Co., Me- 
nominee, Wis., has been organized by 
Sumner and Loren Prescott and James 
Hamilton to deal in new and_ second 


_hand machinery. It has purchased the 


entire equipment of the Marinette Iron 
Mfg. Co., and will dispose of the ma- 
chinery, patterns, etc., to various firms 
requiring equipment. 

Bondholders of the Hazleton Steel 
Co., Hazleton, Pa, whose plant has 
been idle for some time, have received 
a proposition from the United Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., of Pittsburg, to take 
over the Hazleton plant under a lease 
or purchase it with stock. No decis- 
ion has yet been reached by the Hazle- 
ton bondholders. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has added to _ its 
5,000 horsepower of Crocker-Wheeler 
motors by installing a 500-horsepower 
synchronous motor which will operate 
on a three-phase, 25-cycle circuit at 
the unusually high potential of 6,000 
volts. It will drive a_ centrifugal 
pump. 

At a recent meeting of Bay City cap- 
italists, preliminary plans were made 
for the organization of a new company 
to operate in the old Valley Wind En- 
gine Co., plant, in Saginaw street. It 
is said a reorganization will be effected. 
M. Garland, who was connected with 
the old concern, is one of the movers 
in the new venture. 

The Wisconsin Engine Co. of Cor- 
liss, Wis., has just shipped to the AI- 
legheny Valley Street Railway Co. of 
Pittsburg two horizontal cross com- 
pound heavy duty Corliss engines of 
their “Higher Speed” type. Each en- 
gine will develop 750 horsepower and 
is direct connected to a 500-kilowatt 
generator operating at 150 revolutions 
per minute, a speed usually thought 
to be beyond the limit of the Corliss 
engine. The Wisconsin Engine Co., 
however, has made a specialty of what 
it calls its “Higher Speed” Corliss en- 
gines and has built a large number of 
them, all of which are operating very 
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successfully. One of the engines above 
mentioned drives a direct current gen- 
erator, the other an alternating cur- 
rent generator. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, recently received the following 
orders: The Benson Mines Co., Benson 
Mines, N. Y., one skip hoist; George 
H. Clippert & Bro. Brick Co., Detroit, 
one low pressure brick dryer, with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 brick per day; Bald- 
win Bros., Cleveland, one gravel outfit, 
for disintegrating, elevating, screening 
and washing gravel. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., advises that its addition 
to its machine shop is rapidly nearing 
completion. It will cost between $25,000 
and $30,000. Some new equipment may 
possibly be added, but that has not been 
decided upon as yet. The company will 
continue to manufacture the Burnham 
and the Moore steam pumps, with the 
addition of air compressors, 

The Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago, has purchased the patents 
and business of the Rathbone Mold- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
hereafter will manufacture the multi- 
ple type of molding machines at its 
works. J. A, Rathbone and James T. 
Lee, formerly with the Rathbone com- 
pany, are now connected with the 
Hanna Engineering Works. 

Pankow Bros., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
foundrymen and machinists, advise re- 
specting their recent fire that only the 
pattern shop was destroyed and _ pat- 
terns worth about $3,000 damaged. The 
building will be repaired and _ no 
changes made as to size, nor will any 
new machinery be purchased. The 
machine shop was damaged by water, 
including the destruction of belts and 
wooden pulleys. Insurance on patterns 
only partially covers the loss. 


The St. Francis Iron & Land Co., 
whose incorporation was_ recently 
noted, has organized by the electiog 
of these officers: President, James 
W. Van Dolan; vice president, James 
A. Plotner; secretary-treasurer, C. P. 
Scroggin. The company will develop 
several thousand acres of iron ore and 
timber land in Wayne county, Mo. 


The Van Buren Tool Co., Van Bur- 
en, Ind., whose incorporation was re- 
cently noted, has organized by the 
election of these officers and directors: 
President and manager, E. L. Codding- 
ton; vice president and_ treasurer, 
Alonzo Coddington; secretary, Mrs. R. 
A. Redding; Albert Coddington, Ross 
Coddington and Frank ‘Coddington. 
The machinery equipment for the man- 
ufacture of small tools and hardware 
specialties, on which E. L. Codding- 
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ton holds a number of patents, is now 
in place, and the plant will be running 
shortly. 

The Diamond Ircn Works, Hammond, 
La., was recently organized, the principal 
stockholders including F. B. Coyne, 
George E. Boos, George F. Smith and 
A. L. Way, the latter two of whom, be- 
ing practical machinists, will direct 
the shops. The Hammond machine shop, 
formerly operated by Mr. Way, has 
been taken over by the new company, 
and a gray iron foundry will be added 
at once. It is also the intention of the 
company to establish in connection 
therewith a small brass foundry. 

The Miami Valley Machine Tool 
Co., manufacturer of lathes and sensi- 
tive drills, and the Dayton Machine 
& Tool Works, manufacturer of 
grinding machines for tool room and 
manufacturing, both of Dayton, O., 
have consolidated their business and 
will adopt the name of the former 
company. David Wilson, who has 
been sole owner of the Dayton Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, and who has 
had long experience in the building 
of machine tools and special machin- 
ery, will be actively connected with 
the new company, and will continue 
giving his personal attention to the 
building of the Dayton grinders, as 
well as the Miami Valley lathes and 
sensitive drills. The consolidation sim- 
ply means the enlarging of two al- 
ready grown concerns, and they will 
continue the lines each has already 
started and will, no doubt, add to 
them as the business increases. 


Trade Notes:— 

The issuance of the fortnightly bul- 
letins by the Walter A. Zelnicker Sup- 
ply Co., Zelnicker building, St. Louis, 
containing complete lists of offerings 
from rails and track material to lo- 
comotives, has become a feature which 
is recognized generally by the trade. 

The Darley Engineering Co., builder 
of patented suction conveyors, an- 
nounces that effective May 12 its 
Pittsburg offices were abolished, the 
engineering, purchasing and sales de- 
partments having been transferred to 
the New York office, the Singer build- 
ing (tower), 149 Broadway. The Chi- 
cago office will remain in the Monad- 
nock building. The new officers of 
the company are: President and gen- 
eral manager, W. A. Stadelman; vice 
presidents, C. L. Inslee and W. G. 
Hudson; treasurer, W. W. Ricker; 
secretary, M. D. Chapman. 





Fires :— 
The James Robertson & Co.'s 
plumbers’ supply plant at Montreal 
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was recently damaged to the extent 
of about $235,000. The insurance 
reached $214,000. 

The six-story brick factory building 
at 317-319 Milwaukee street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was damaged by fire May 
24, when losses were sustained by the 
Milwaukee Cutting Die Co., of $1,000, 
and the Seaman Machine Co., a loss 
of $500. 

The roof of the Ottumwa Iron 
Works, Ottumwa, Ia. caught fire 
May 20, and caused damage to the 
plant which is estimated at $2,000. 

The building of the Reid Foundry & 
Machinery Co., Ingersoll, Ont., was 
badly damaged May 19, the loss being 
estimated at about $10,000, with $8,000 


insurance. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION.— 
The Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., is 
distributing an engineers’ manual, which, be- 
sides being descriptive of the Reeves Variable 
Transmission and giving details of construc- 
tion, dimensions of various sizes, and particu- 
lars of speeds, powers, etc., contains a large 
amount of miscellaneous information valuable 
to superintendents and operating engineers. 
The manual is interleaved with section-lined 
paper, ruled 6 per inch each way, making it 
very convenient for sketches and memoranda, 
and contains altogether about 120 pages 3 x 
6 inches. For the manual bound in heavy 
ted leather a charge of $1 is made; or to 
reputable engineers and manufacturers, the 
same book bound in heavy paper will be sent 
free upon application to the Reeves Pulley Co. 

GRAPHITE PRODUCTS—What might be 
called a pocket edition general catalog has just 
been gotten out by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. of Jersey City, N. J. This lists their 
principal products, such as crucibles, facings, 
lubricating graphite, greases, pencils, protective 
paint, etc., giving brief descriptions and prices. 
It is of value to the purchasing agent, engi- 
neer, contractor, superintendent, and anyone, 
in fact, who uses or specifies graphite in any 
form. The booklet is of commercial envelope 
size, and will conveniently go in the pocket 
or desk pigeonhole. It is substantially bound 
in tough cover stock, and attractively printed. 

CONDENSING APPARATUS.—The A. S. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, New York, in 
an 8 page, 6 x 9 inch catalog, describes its 
new line of condensing apparatus, which now 
covers jet and surface condensers for high 
vacuum work. 

GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHIN- 
IERY.—The Webster & Perks Tool Co., Spring- 
field, O., has issued a new catalog describing 
its line of grinding and polishing machines, 
including bench and floor grinders, end grind- 
ers, plate edge grinders, and buffing and 
polishing lathes. 16 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 

MACHINERY SUPPLIES.—The Lake Erie 
Nail & Supply Co., Cleveland, O., has just 
issued a 407-page, 6 x 9-inch catalog, de- 
scribing a full line of mill machinery and 
tool supplies. The line appears to be very 
complete and the catalog is well gotten up. 

EVECTRIC HOISTS.—The Shepard Elec- 
tric Crane & Hoist Co., 50 Church street, 
New York, in Builetin No. 502, briefly de- 
scribes a line of electric cranes and station- 
ary and portable hoists, adaptable to a wide 


range of service. 
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Highest Prices in Two Years. 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


The New York stock market during 
May, just closed, recorded the high- 
est average prices for a longer period 
than two years. Railroad shares 
reached this high level the first half 
of the month, while industrials did 
not arrive there until last week. Still, 
the general tendency of the market 
last week was toward uncertainty. 

Monday’s opening was strong but 
later a decline set in and dullness re- 
sulted; in Chicago, wheat advanced to 
another high price; the Steel Cor- 
poration sold $9,000,000 Chicago-Gary 
railroad 41%4 per cent bonds; New 
York City authorities gave notice of 
intention to sell $40,000,000 4 per cent 
bonds for municipal improvements. 
Tuesday the market was dull, with 
the exceptions of Steel common and 
Amalgamated Copper; grain markets 
were excited and active; all grades of 
copper metal advanced. Wednesday’s 
figures showed declines generally, the 
market being featureless; all grades 
of copper metal again advanced. The 
market was dull but steady Thursday, 
Steel common advancing to the high- 
est price ever quoted and Republic 
preferred to the highest price of the 
year; in Pittsburg, Crucible Steel pre- 
ferred went to the highest price in 
two years; Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion shares showed declines for the 
first time since the long advance be- 
by the 
common, 


gan following acquisition 


Fleming interests. Steel 
which was easily the feature of the 
week, advanced Friday to 643%, the 
highest ever quoted, and making a 
net gain for the day of 3%; the rest 
of the list was dull and listless, the 
grain markets being irregular and cot- 
ton closing lower; copper metal was 
firmer and advanced % cent; Crucible 
Steel advanced to 69%, again the 
highest in two years. Saturday all 
stock exchanges throughout the coun- 
try as well as abroad were closed and 
remained closed Monday of this week. 

Money continued easy throughout 
the week, call loans ruling between 1% 
and 2 per cent, averaging 134. Time 
money was somewhat easier. Foreign 
exchange rate, after an engagement ot 
$300,000 for South America, moved to 
below the export point. The weekly 
statement of New York banks showed 
a gain in surplus reserve of $5,065,- 
450, which brings the total surplus to 
$24,985,225, as compared with $52,874,- 
375 the corresponding week last year. 
Money continued to flow into New 
York from interior points. The ac- 
tual figures of clearing house banks 
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| Closing| Chang-| | | ae es 

| Quo. | ges in |Date 1909 | Stock | |. : Bast Date Last 

May 28| Week |Ann.M’t’g.| Outstanding | Basis | Declared | Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers...........- ie: eee Sateen, araoeeon) Ait... lesa <oks« Dts csetiew es 
Allis-Chalmers, pr......... 524 | + %| 16,150,000 7 cum | 1% Q. Feb., 1904 
American Can............ | 12% — % |Feb 2 Seeeeeeee 4. A eeebai ld ewetiewaaes 
American Can, pr.........| a BO? a 41,233,300 7 cum|/1%4%Q Jan., 1909 
Am. Car & Foundry....... 56% 1% June 24 30,000,000 ¥% Q. Jan., 1909 
Am. Car.& Fdy., pr........ 116% | + % | 30,000,000 | 7n.c.}14%Q. | Jan, 1909 
American Loc...........- 584g | + 34 |Oct. 19 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr......... 115 | pores 25,000,000 7 cum|1%Q April, 1909 
Pimericnh SRD... .esscceces 60 | ..... \Oct. 13 7,600,000 4 iQ June, 1908 
American Ship, pr......... 107% | — % 7,900,000 7n.¢c.}1%Q Oct., 1908 
Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 41% | +134 |Dec 2 Ree Cen: | 8 eee ae yb setae see 
Am. Steel Foundries, pr... 4742 | ----- | 17,240,000 | 6 cum 1 Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith........... > ge eens. \June 1 2,000,000 4 190 Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr........ | 95 | finn 2,500,000 | 8 cum! 2Q June, 1908 
Bethlehem Steel........... | 29% | + % |April 6 ne 2... . hedepings | gases scene 
Bethlehem Steel, pr........ 61% | +2% | 14,908,000 | 7 n.c.| 4Q. | Feb, 1907 
oe ee ee 40 +1 March 16 45,000,000* 3 1%S.A.\ Feb., 1909 
COOTER ATOR 5 6.0.0.5.04 0 > 0 eis 46% |+ %] 8,468,000* | 4 258. A. Sept., 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 24% | + % |Feb. 15 6,145,800 4 1Q Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ 41% | + % |Oct. 18 34,235,500 3% April, 1902 
Crucible Steel..........+. eB peet ee Ie. BOA PASS WOD HE kd Labview heeds Paes 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 69% | +1% | 24,436,500 | 7 cum 1Q Mar., 1909 
EADIES OGRE bs. 500. odees | 9 | +3 \April 27 eeEere S.A was wa cel ac sceae dene 
Empire Steel, pr..........| 52. | +1 | 2,500,000 | 6 cum|1%S.A.| Jan. 1909 
LR ee eee PMO LCR (Lain [Feb. 18 1,000,000 7 14%Q Nov., 1908 
ee go Serer BS eee 1,000,000 7 cum/| 1% Q. May, 1909 
General Electric..........| 160% | + % |May 11 65,178,800 8 2Q Jan., 1909 
Harbison-Walker......... et aes (eee: Jan. 18 | 18,000,000 ¥, Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker, pr....... HEL: —2 | 9,600,000 6 cum} 1%Q April, 1909 
International Pump....... | 40% | + 3% |June 8 17,762,500 1 April, 1905 
International Pump, pr....| 87 | — % | | 11,350,000 6 cum/1%Q May, 1909 
Lackawanna Steel......... er ae March 10 weet agee | 1 wes enaned saute s ieee 
Take Sup. Corp... esos | 27% |—4 ([Oct. he) ee RR Fy Re 
New York Air Brake...... eS See June 17 8,012,500 8 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond........ 100. | |Feb. 3 8,500,000 | 3 1% Q. June, 1909 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr..... 100. | «.... | 2,000,000 | 6 cum/1% QO. May, 1909 
Otis Elevator Co.......... ee Bere March 15 6,375,300 1% 5. A.!| April, 1909 
Otis Elevator Co., pr....-.- ee eee 6,295,000 | 3n.c..1%Q. — April, 1909 
eee URS Are May 10 Peirecre. T\" * Waeasaess T pseu aeepeas 
go Se re 11054 ]+ 4] 16,500,000 7 n.c.| 3% S.A.| May, 1909 
Pittsburg Coal Co....,.... 12% | +1% |March 9 28,104,600 | =| eeeeeee Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr...... | 49% | +13% | 27,071,800 7 ¢ 134 April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... | 43% | +1% |Feb. 17 12,500,000 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... | 1034 | + % | 12,500,000 7n.c/1%Q May, 1909 
oo Spee eae | 189 | —2!% |Nov. 10 | 100,000,000 | 8 20. May, 1909 
Railway Stl. Spring........ | 44% | +1% |March 4 13,500,000 2 1S.A Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 106 | ..... 13,500,000 | 7 cum/| 1% Q. Dec., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... |} 293%, | +1 |Det. a4. seaeeeee | | Cl wehenese | puede kocans 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr.......) 96 | +5 | | 20,416,900 | 7 cum/ 1% Q. April, 1998 
Sloss-Sheffield............ | 8334 | 4% March 10 10,000,000 5 1% Q. June, 1909 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr.........| a5. de +2 6,700,000 7 n.c./ 13% Q. April, 1909 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy.......... 33% | — % |June 23 | 12,500,000 | 2 %O. | Dec, 1907 
U.S: Pipe & Fdy, pr..... led MAF ae | 12,500,000 | 7 n.¢.}1%Q. Sept., 1908 
oy ° aaa 643% | +414 [April 19 | 508,302,500 | 2n.c.| %Q. June, 1909 
CD BNE OF oes sec vscses i, =) Gaeey | 360,281,100 | 7 cum 1% Q. June, 1909 
Ri: SOT BBs 6 44 0.0906 600 | 10534 | + % 463,798,000 5 it , mee Pree re 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke...} 65 | +2 |Sept. 21 A a eer oe eee 
Westinghouse Elec........ | 8334 | — % \June 16 27,173,200 10 24%Q April, 1909 
Westinghouse Air Brake...| 110 | ..... |Det. 5 14,000,000* 2% Q. Oct., 1907 





Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 





showed loans increased $197,300; de- 
posits increased $5,848,000; and the 
ratio of reserve, 26.9, an increase of 
0.3 per cent; non-member banks and 
trust companies showed loans _in- 
creased $8,543,500; net deposits in- 
creased $13,547,600; and the ratio of 
reserve, 18.8, unchanged. 3ank clear- 
ings made a decline in totals compared 
with the preceding week of 9 per cent 
but showed an increase of 31 per 
cent compared with a year ago. Com- 
mercial failures for the week were 205 
as against 219 for the preceding week. 
Shares were sold to the number of 
2,612,640, compared with 3,004,600 the 
preceding week and 3,574,650 the cor- 
responding week last year. Bonds, ex- 
clusive of government bonds, were 
sold to the amount of $20,076,000, com- 
pared with $20,626,000 the preceding 
week and $12,948,000 the correspond- 





ing week last year, 
Copper Stocks. 

New York.—Amalgamated 
closed at 8514, a net gain of 1%. 

Boston.— Butte Coalition closed 26%, 
a net gain of 7; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 10314, a net gain of 34; Calu- 
met & Hecla closed 660, a net gain 
of 20; North Butte Mining closed 
581%, a net gain of 2; Quincy Mining 
closed 90, a net loss of 2. 

Financial Notes. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 134 per cent on preferred 
and % of 1 per cent on common, 
payable July 1; the York Mfg. Co., 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 


Copper 


3 per cent, payable June 1; the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co., 
the regular quarterly dividend of 134 
per cent on preferred, payable June 30. 
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Speeds of 15 to 50 Feet a Minute are Obtained on 


‘CINCINNATI ” 
Variable Speed Planers 


Belt or Motor Drives, Sizes from 22" to 96" 


Thus providing the exactly right and most highly profitable 
speeds for roughing and finishing, and for cast iron, steel and 
brass. The saving over the one-speed method is 25 to 50%. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI PLANER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohfo, U. S. A. 














The modern engine, partic- High-Speed 


ularly the High Pressure 


Engine, requires a steam Chain Hoist 


separator in order that the 
The bearings of the Hoist have 


quality of steam fed the GRAPHITE-BRONZE BUSHINGS. 

cylinders may be the highest They are self-lubricating, 
they require no oil and 

and that the steam supply will run indefinitely 


without cutting 
ALL GEARS CUT. 


may be regular. 


These hoists will raise a load ef two tons 
' SSS to a height of one foot with a pull of 125 Ib. 
a while overhauling only 39% feet of hand 
i Fi 


oa 





a chain, 
AUST N Ty ond = eh wee Save - overhenl at least 90 
eet of hand chain to do the on 
FIG. C VERTICAL the best Sorew a. it is plain that the 
ad t t i: ae 
STEEL RECEIVER can be quant o Riches epeed Gian any 
or ACCUMULATOR other hoist with no greater hand wheel pull. 


There Is the least possible friction loss, the 


efficiency averaging nearly 8O per cent. 
E PA R A T O R When there is no load the hand wheel may 
be spunin either direction. 
wasn phe Bane aoaes is og were a — 
matic Brake immediately locks e bloc 
Makes Wet Steam DRY so that the load is safely held at any point. 


Keeps the coal and lubricant bills down and the efficiency up It may be readily lowered, however, by a 


reverse pull on the hand chain. 
PREVENTS CYLINDER EXPLOSIONS Half Ton and One Ten Sizes are furnished 
with single lead chains unless 
otherwise specified. 





Shipped on Trial. Send for Catalog. 


AUSTIN SEPARATOR CO. Fig. 300 
DETROIT, MICH. Se Weecnesige St. The CHISHOLM & MOORE MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohlo, U.S.A. 


Send for Complete Catalog of Hoists 
and Trolleys. 




















Shipped on trial 
Send for catalog 


WRIGHT “EMERGENCY” 


High Pressure—Continual Flow 


STEAM TRAP 


Keeps the steam lines automatically drained. 
Saves Fuel and Time.—Increases Efficiency. 


preamp yrs WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Great Capacity DETROIT, MICH., 36 Woodbridge St. 







































The star (*) indicates that the adv. ap- 
pears alternate weeks; the dagger (¢) once a 
month, 





*Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works.... 131 
UE, ASI SIU SO eR kad 0 6.40.0 04450 O80 —_— 
AlGROn DEacMOe 1505.5. 66s 60sec ie kebee 153 
American Air Compressor Works......... 152 
Asmerieen. Teen CON ss 5c Se wiek is cc ctns 57 
*American Compressor & Pump Co...... 152 
ee a ap. E&I 156 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co......... 35 
*American Refractories Co............00. 170 
American Roll & Foundry Co............ 129 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.......... 38 
American Steel & Wire Co........ccccce 8 
tAmerican  Vaenadmm. Co... s.....be0dcee 41 
Aantand ~ Fives: Bree Ca, . pic cccde wee 170 
Atias. Gan WrreteeCOn. . ads. Bais. Hoa 179 
+Auburn Ball Bearing Co.............00. 154 
Sree TNE ERG boss ks igs co awdevets 125 
TVOTS , TU | 450Os 0.4.0.0 ss. oR ue eas ae 145 
ee eS oe eee 174 
PEGA SEE PU OMEN wii tins « anc 0 0 odie oGbicl’ ones 167 
PRRREE Bc. ai airdie tous co oc coals Chgus aces 14 
pe BY os 137 
as oR I. on coco cccececcse 147 
Bartiett, .C. Oi ae Brow Cos... cevcvcece 149 
STINET Mn sais v0.» onkwis's os alee ee'ece 7 
PS OPE Es «5.5 0's clwiainniew-e> 9 p.010 158 
Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co......... 159 
7 ETINO Ms oc ccccccaccance as Ree 
Bessemer Coke Co ee ee 168 
petnionem eet) CG... ccc ccccccchosems 179 
SSOMOTE MEINE SLO. onc ccacccceseecs 169 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.........ccsccce 14 
I ME I ae Rn acs owe 5 bee br000e 156 
eg Oo a 158 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy & Machine Co...... 33 
+Birmingham Iron Foundry.............. 129 
Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co.......... 162 
meee See. HO. vc idsce ches ctest tice 159 
ee OG Pe FE eRe eee 165 
Re a rt Serr ere oe 17 
PAE NED, © a TS vv bs o.c.0 0.o:t 0 90.02 0.00% 180 
PINON, Wis, Wy OD, cc eswescenseanion 17 
Se SSS, ON OS 9 oe eee eee 166 
NE EE Cis ara -o' oa. hp a oes oe Re ab 162 
ee eT a 162 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. ...... 150 
Browning, weceor RB Cee ic icicc cecicccs 179 
SED PEED cies opig ed oo delete Sane Se sweet 154 
Bucyras woe Testing CO. iis. feed ode wees 133 
tuffalo Foundry & Machine Co........ 18, 127 
ee SUED ion 05440%0ss.0¥en abe ees 48 
+Burns Oil-Fuel Furnace Co.............. 160 
Byers, John F., Machine Co............ 149 
Cameron, A. S., Steam Pump Works...... 2 
Canton Boiler & Enginering Co.......... 31 
a « OSS ee err 145 
te) etn CAML vids v9 6 6 0s 0 0 000 0 0'0 8 40 
Central Track Supply .Co. ...03.csccoeee 175 
Chambersburg Engineering Co............ 18 
tee tie 2 ee ee 2 
"“Cheplin-Falton -Mig. ..Cos.c0scccceseccees 26 
ee eee.) ee ES BOO sa bb des 0.00 6.00600 6 158 
Chicago House Wrecking Co............ 177 
"Chicago Rawhide Mig. Co.......ceseee 156 
CR Bike nee ses eee bn won ee 147 
Chicaes Steet Feetary Ce. ...cccvesscce 135 
Chisholm & Moore Mig. Co........cccess 125 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co.............. 12 
Cincinnati Gear Cutting Machine Co...... -—- 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co............ 

+Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.......... 147 
Cittcinnati Planer, C6... . 6.0% cvsass vcroce 125 
Cincinnati Shapér Co... ccc ccdtcctcccccte’ 12 
oe I TO EE © Ree ee ees 170 
+Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co.... 177 
Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co........ i, 2 
*Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co...... 150 
*Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co........ 145 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co...... 16 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co........ccccceee 167 
and FU TOMGR 6.0. co ncc ccc cscs sc psccpscsss 18 
Columbus Iron & Steel Co..........005% 167 
Columbus Malleable Casting Co.......... 137 
SCansomanted: -Mibe. 2 e, 6.0 5.c'o 00 8 Ks ess ore 141 
Oe le ee nt el ee rrr orien ee 24 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co......0..+.--:. 166 
CP eee BEE, CO. cccscacovccesvasesece 131 
Penesined WEE TO... sscaccesesccssees 131 
eee ee EE, OO... ons ccc neeterees 152 
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TAREE SOONG CO. 5 oss Hore ecto Sab eidee sof 150 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co...........e00e. 159 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works......... 24 
*“Debevoise-Anderson Co......c.cccvscseece 168 
DeCamp Bros. & Yule Iron, Coal & 
CMT AS SSS ob BTS Coa cee he cS eb eed ews 165 
gigs eo eS ere rere 3 
Detroit Hoist & Machine Co..........¢. 152 
simon, Joseph, Crucible Co... ....scccees 55 
oo et |” SL? SAA eer ne 154 
gle SSI) SRE Or ne eee 169 
sarundee Silice” MOM “G6. i056 dec de cb ese 170 
mast Baffalo Iron Works......cccerccess 28 
ee ey eS ras ose ee ee 165 
t+Economy Drawing Table Co............ 152 
i  Ceeh RS oe oss donee as o06b.0e 6 37 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co.......... 180 
RMS MPa URS gs fc oe a6 bs bards uere'ew 159 
mencseceron G Steel Cb... ..cccscsecesscees 51 
ENERO BEPEME SOGe 6. Bi isscce ces ces cee 145 
ee IE | RIO oe os a vcs aeancseceae 158 
Rue EG? REOGE, TAR, 65054050 cde dae 137 
+Espen-Lucas Machine Works............ 15 
SUPT DATE. GOs 66 cineicsc es ece cease 160 
Fairview Fluor-Spar & Lead Co........ 166 
Se ee Ce ek sone edicwsie 28 
+Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.......... i131 
pe SS De, es 47 
eT ee Ee a ite 5 wl lee «6 yiati 145 
era, reer G.,(& CO. .cccscccccovere 139 
*Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. ...... 157 
ne TIS, iis ino vesehs-se eb eeusse 14 
Tereeman Pattern Works .........2.0e0¢ 145 
*Galesburg Malleable Castings Co........ 137 
FGanschow Co., Wm.......cescoccsscoes 156 
Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Co........ 160 
eo ee OE a 141 
Cr Te TMs 6 a 5s ce.b s0ddeewene ¥.e — 
CaM SRRMERIRI, EES POLO Ss 50 on oe 0.0200 0.0308 50 
ee Bag aati op. GSES: Pap gee PS Are ee 34 
Grand Rapids Malleable Works.......... 139 
Se oe 2 Oe a 160 
+Green Fuel Economizer Co. .......... 161 
git ee © Be Cee eee ee Eee 167 
Hanna Engineering Works..........e+-ee. 143 
a gh Ae a eo ee oe oe ee 165 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co........ 169 
PRE WRTT TRUE GA SDs ccc waccccvcesves 27 
SRP Fe RE, Oe Ae cen cesacceccecese 177 
PREMSIOEOD, TUEEL SUL B00. cscs ccccceneses 47 
Hickman, Williams & Co.....ccccscccees 164 
SSS. ge Co ie age. U0 ec, a 43 
ES ao: Sag ee re 43 
FR NE GS. Be See 156 
+Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co...... 129 
*Tdeal Se” SS Ee eT eee ee 139 
te re Ee ap | oe ae ee te ee 162 
Illinois Steel Co., North Works.......... 39 
ES SE a Oy Se ee ee ee eet 145 
*Independent Pneumatic Tool Co........ 147 
ES ES SR, PEEPLES ee eee 149 
lt PT TICIR A we's ve hh sss 46 b's.9-0.0's6 50:8 2 48 
Interstate Engineering Co................ 159 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co..........20- 43 
*Ivins, Ellwood, Tube Works............ 143 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co....05..6.20.0. 143 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co...scscccscevses 168 
NES IRE EL das eb tariig eed eyes ses 9.00 0.08 149 
ee Ee Se oe Pe Pee eee 161 
ee eS a oe ee re 58 
Johnston & Jennings Co...........+.-e0- 159 
Tones, W. Foundry & Machine Co.. 154 
Tones & Lamson Machine Co............ 4 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.............-. 41 
"Kennedy, Juliati ......cceceseecssccone 159 
Kennedy, Walter .......-cccccesscccvcee 159 
*Kenworthy Engineering Co. .......+... 31 
Rare. TShOEN ACOl,  SBiin cle ccc ccscnosecces 37 
"Kratzer, W. N., & Co. ..cccccscceeees 143 
LaBelle Tron WOES ‘We atwio este es 2 58 
Lackawanna Steel Co. .......eeeeesevens 42 
£7 et Ber rr er 159 
Lake Erie Engineering Works .......... 26 
Lake Erie Ore en Sore SS eae he 166 
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*Lake *Shore Engine Works ..........e0+ 27 
Lakeside Malleable Castings Co. ....... 139 
CE 5002, OE MOE Soe. Oe cece shad 160 
Pesmeee as COG) osc iaet Nba 2ens cele te 9 
Ci REE, Se. MS See ae Poon 159 
BAERS LF. SOPNLL, Oe SIO) “vice bees cueeee oes 165 
*LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co. 11 
Lockhart Iron <& Steel Co....0.cskeseccs 39 
*Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co...... 11 
mer iae erates (COs ics ac cece Seca ese 17 
BES ARE, NG osha since oes bok oe On be cel 127 
Peenemercy Retging Co... ...ccccccsecesce 141 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co............. 22 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore.......... 147, 152 
oS RE ES SEE A Oe Oa 19 
Marion Steam Shovel Co....... A Mawar 180 
PERTENAL  POUNGCY tla s secs ksh os cneee 129 
+Massachusetts Steel Casting Co......... 131 
Massillon Foundry & Machine Co........ 17 
TeeCCaue, 5, ° Lekies ceawe ee ler eect. «se 4, 172 
*McClintic-Marshall Construction Co...... 56 
mewire -G, W. Dee Ae Cbicsecese sve 160 
BCisOWOn TG k.. SEs y ce tadeu uk eens 0050 160 
PEDOD, . PACTS asa cass oes Ks See ieee 5 bes 159 
ER Qe ee OR SS ee ee re 167 
RACILEOG. Et. SAME D J650) cu osc a Ghee hems bese 135 
SS ae a a oe oe 149 
Meehan Boiler & Construction Co........ 28 
fe Le a eee a 147 
Dlests BRACING 7308s Se thaw cu weaeoese ose 23 
Michigan College of Mines..........se0.. 77 
Michigan Machinery Mfg. C@giy......... 147 
Milton. Mite, Cois.cssecsve nea MEG wires vias 35 
Missouri Malleable Iron Co........-.ceee 137 
Mitchell-Diggins Iron CO:..ccccisccccsvce 168 
BROT, J. Soy, SELES Sate es at ce amietes cee 166 
Morgan .Constrapien COs cc0cebe0 0s te0 29 
Morgan Engineering Co... sccccecccp cease 151 
Bhorse Cham, Wie cvcnancoecharvsains + <s.0' 154 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co.... 173 
Madge, Edmund Wa0 a “iis <. . sta ctine 47 
National Bolt &@ Nut Go... cose csccses 158 
Netonel Pousdty CGis6 os ccc css be tenses 133 
+National Machinery Co... ..ccccccsewes 10 
Ce Mn Oks Mane op-ed eee 44, 45 
Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co........ 156 
PIC MOUIE we, Go HE Acc ceesceccesoes 158 
Phew Process Mawnide Co. ...<cccesccsce 157 
eh EN a, ee ere ic 33 
+Niles-Bement-Pond Co. .....ccccccccece 6 
Niles Fire Brick Cai ios skied ees che etki 169 
North Works, Illinois Steel Co........... 39 
Northern Engineering Works............. 152 
+Northwestern Malleable Iron Co. ...... 139 
ON Et oe DR er es ae eee eel 54 
Marware iron. Works. CO... os scccicesecee 152 
Deere, UR | Ds, EEO an seb oeé bee esawcess 157 
ee oe. eg & EE Eee CPE 55 
Pitenay, “Morten B GOse..csccseensseree 166 
i wee Se So cae. Sate bs pees eae 29 
Oe” a A eee i 141 
orneer Brom Ge Steel Oi. 6. Sas osc ceves 34 
Oostburg Steel Foundry... ...ccsccosscsoes 131 
PO NIEE AAD esc oe besa nie te ease ones es 133 
co dite hae) i. oI aE ire eer 127 
ye | ee eee re err 55 
eo ee | Oe eo. area 166 
Petroleum Iron Works Co..............- 28 
*PROCHIK ATOR WEES. CO, cecssccececcece 29 
Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co............ 141 
PACER. TSTOWE. Be MODs ciccacscscdsecepe 166 
cn RS, a, a oe 166 
*Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co.......-see00- - 
Pittsburg’ Piping & Equipment Co........ 161 
Pittsburg Shafting Co. of Detroit........ 53 
Pacem eetEl As 6c a oon sao 0b 0.0 0s coininsic'e 37 
Pittsburg Valve Fdy. & Construction Co.. 161 
Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co...... 139 
Ee Et. EM, nig dois Ub ages ss cob eves 4s 161 
ee ee ER, Se Se ee ee ae 137 
A EME We eoocapc nee 6.3 4.0.0 0 6.6.6 8% 54 
Prescott, Fred M., Steam Pump Co....... 20 
eS OEE! AOD. ca GU ah Gre wen s2 6 os sixles-s 135 
EN POSS. BRR Ee ee ea ar 143 
CP aes 6 ae O” Re eee rr ri eee — 
POINT! AACCOS 5 6a én dick de Sb006 66 ess. 160 
Randle Machmery Co0...0...scseescsecses 173 
Resear SPOR OF Belt GO. 6asccseieeceene 46 
OOS Oe er ass Soe reeei ere seowis 177 
Rideway, Craig, DOR... sesccvcsse sen 56 
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Buffalo lo Foundry @ 


BUFFALO, 


} 


i 
i 
i 
| 
1 


| 


Gray Iron, Semi-Steel any size up 
and Air Furnace ns in v 


2 Chemical and Caustic Casting 


vad Have well equipped chemical and physical t 
er 200 ton traveling crane capacity operated 








STS 





HEAVY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORK 


BLOWING ENGINES 


THE Macsetu Iron Go. 


Cleveland, Ohio 














FINE GREY IRON CASTINCS Parkesburg 
of every description, 
Including Stove Plate, Machinery, Rammed and Rapped by Charooal Iron Boiler Tu bes 
Compressed Air, Sand Blasted, Japanned, Nickel, Brass made from the same grade of skelp which 
and Copper Plated. Also Builders’ Hardware. we have manufactured for forty years. 
THE TAYLOR & BOGGIS FOUNDRY CoO. PARKESBURG IRON COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. PARKESBURG, PA. 








NORWAY AND SWEDISH IRON 
ARTHUR C. HARVEY CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
374 to 394 Congress Street BOSTON, MASS. 








If you do not receive our monthly stock lists of Norway and Swedish Iron in stock, write us. 








ree 
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Riter-Conley Mfg CMs eas vee hse tae 179 
+Riverside Steel Casting Co........-...6. 131 
Reneeeee.. Wan., & Som. sccccvcvcstsicvs 170 
#Rockwell Furnace Co......ccecescssecece 29 
owen WN es, SO 0 cb bok bate eee habe 30 
ee eoe.. 66. Tv adenebouneeee was s4 154 
Ramerk TeOwe AM iain s <5 0 0s.cas Vauges oi 178 
*Ross-Meehan Foundry Co............... 129 
SOA FOO : ns bis bi Ur eAw eee one SA's be 24 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 34 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son....... 58, 171, 180 
Scalise: Wek Eine SOUS COs. cee ci ec cco 143 
fe a OS eS eee Pe ee eee 154 
*Seemeachrer: | Be! TGC oe 66 sie bees CeeRE RG ee 9 
Spee ene © NRE > SOW a 64 obs 0 6 0k wewae eis 169 
Saue eet A908 CO ii des ote Weve sands 49 
Se a i's 6.04 5-440 dvd eae cbs Ss 160 
Se SIE PEI s wap o-wsdied bee vse ewes eas 159 
Seneca iron & Steel Co... ccveccscessis’ 51 
Se. FOR. ies. CAR cies SASS hw owt eae 167 
*Sharon Boiler Works... ...sisicssscieeds 28 
SigseE. OMENS = MIN 0's .0's bo. wa Wed 90% % Oasinde 135 
Shaw Electric Crane Co........ese00% 147, 152 
+Shelby Steel Tube Co. (See National 
oe RE 6 Tee AS he Pe Se ete ee -= 
Shears: Piemaes.. COl, occ ccetanasevecs 165 
Shepard Electric Crane “& Hoist Co...... 152 
+Sibley Machine Tool Co................ 13 
Smith, J. D., Foundry Supply Co........ 3 
See iS Bae | ec tas ewe tioy ca vt hs ree 160 
Soisson, Jos., Pig. Mite kook ak 170 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co....... 160 
Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Co........ 30 
+Standard Engineering Did iin igsdiee ws ee 10 
Standard Gauge Steel Co................ 143 
+Standard Malieable Iron Co............. 139 
Standard Pattern Works Co.............. 145 
Scaeke Pee ME MC ise eee eek tees 158 
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IE OO > SE oe i ee 141 
INS) Ba OM oe etn ee eh, oc eo e's 56 
{Stewart, John A., Electric Co........... 175 
eG RO os ot, i G4 eos oc sc a be 167 
REO 5 SR 1a 5S Cc oe bro's gos ad ods oa ee 170 
a rer 141 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co.......... 21 
Strong Steel Foundry Co...............+ 135 
UO EMEUOPUNMMI COOe ace nck se sicnececcecs 27 
Stupakoff, CEES C. Sc-g ou asad’ oe eae 162 
Supemor Charcoal Iron Co.:............. 165 
+owite 6) ON8,~ TitOm wo. bce cess 169 
SRG ON ls BE BOIOR. 6 U8 Sees eis oe wee 160 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry edhe bed 127 
+Taylor, N. SECA Sse 0155 WA wis 9'59,0:4 143 
+Taylor-Wilson Mig. [AS ee Pere 15 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co..... 163 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co.............. 149 
NE EE sg nn Soc cb civic se biceves 166 
Thomas REM ns Cle ont wise «ate 6 51 
Thomson Electric Welding Co............ 145 
IRE UR re oss ib nes ces acccse 166 
Toledo Electric Welding Co.............. 19 
Toledo Machine & Tool Co.............. 3 
EMCO TEMMMEME SS Cao itct, vicceie vs ee 6s 00e% 173 
aereer, Vaeoson & Taylor Co. .......... 53 
Uehling NNT: ASM ae. « 4's.0 40 o-eiwisis a'b's 0 162 
Sarmeent, Pay. Co MEBCIING CO... oe ccc céccee 30 
4+Union Malleable Iron Co.............+:- 137 
of ye Se eee 27 
United Engineering & Foundry Co....... 5 
+United States Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 37 
United States Electrical Tool Co......... is 
Ne UE RS ee, as. 6 046.68 pisos 143 
+Universal Portland Cement Co........... 36 
PEGS UNE MD gro og bb o> 0. s'o0is'njs'v'v ee Oape aes 
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SV MMU “CROCE NOs 5s 66.5.5 diss <5 a awe 16 
V ariety Iron & Steel Works Co......... 155 
WWHTINO «WROOL SSG... vise cab esc rercases 158 
Walter-Wallingford @& Co) ..064..0sd00sss 168 
Ward, William, Machinery Co........... 175 
Warner & Swasey Co........... ee ee 12 
Washington Coal & Coke Co............. 168 
*Waterbury Farrel Fdy. & Machine Co... 10 
PRN, 9, Ais G's kb WAGs Vee S oe Ree ee 177 
“wet wining Cer Wheel Co... 22605666 158 
SE. VER aw sin side bc eV west o aeue eee 161 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. .....seeeee. 179 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ 19 
Westinghouse Machine Co..........seeeee 19 
West Steel & Iron Casting Co........... 131 
+West Virginia Malleable Iron Co. «« 139 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co........... 24 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co......... 155 
eR NUNN oc 5 aie dicks 34 0-0 ss ole we bene ae 173 
RE Ee BERMIBES 5 o'n 10's 4.4.6 be wle 06 Web iene 143 
PE OR in ch whe v0 de ots b4 Wert eee 145 
er SRN Ae oes a sks wed wise .65's aie 10 
Wisconsin Engine Co......... Saee albe ba 25 
+Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co........... 139 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co........... 143 
es Re ea OE SIDS 8 50s we a hice teasers 159 
SE COE, COG Lions s nite sO 300s ake eo 125 
recuse Washer Mis. (GOis cs cess ecicse 145 
Wyman & Gordon Co.......cccccosceses 141 
Youngstown Car Mfg. fT ae OR NIAE C69 2 
Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co..... 39 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co........... 58 


ON a 





Advertisers’ names are inserted at the rate of thirty-two classifications for each page 


ABRASIVES. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


ACCESSORIES (Lathe). 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, O. 


ACCOUNTING (Cost). 
Webner, F. E., & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ACCUMULATORS (Hydraulic). 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Lake Erie Engineering Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Southwark Fdy. & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Waterbury Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALARMS (High or Low). 
Wright Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ALLOY. 
Blackwell, Geo. B., Sons & Co., Liverpool, Eng. 


Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, "ye ‘ 
Phospher-Bronze Smelting Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 

(Iron and Steel). 

American Bridge Co. ef New York. 

Rassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffale Steel Ce., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Carnegie Stee] Co., Pittsburg. Pa. 

Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 


advertisement carried regularly. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kratzer, W. N., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
North Works, Chicago, IIl. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., Chicago, IIl. 
Scully Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ANTI-VIBRATORS. 
Ruddiman, John, New York, N. Y. 


APPLIANCES (Steel Works). 
Blair Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 
ARCHES (Boiler Door and Combus- 

tion Chamber), 
McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 


ARMATURES. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ASSAYERS. 
Emmerton, F. A., Cleveland,. O. 
Peck, Francis J., & Co., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Ltd., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES (Automobile). 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
BAKERS (Wire Coating, Wire, Rivet 

and Bolt Works). 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BALLS (Steel). 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 


BANDS. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BARRELS (Tumbling, Welded Chain 
and Wire Nail Mills). 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Whiting Fdy. Equipment Co., Harvey, III. 


BARROWS. 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, O. 
Meehan Boiler & Cons. Co., Lowellville, O. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, ra 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing). 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
North Works, Chicago, III. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 


BARS (Iron and Steel). 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Boston, Mass. 

Highland Iren & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Marshall Foundry Co. 


Twenty-Eighth and Railroad Sts., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ingot Molds and Iron Castings 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 





Capacity 


250 TONS PER DAY 





eT 





CASTINGS 


Iron and Semi-Steel 


HEAVY MACHINERY CASTINGS 
Up to 25 tons in weight 
SEMI- STEEL CASTINGS guaranteed 
over 30,000 lbs. tensile strength 
SMALLER CASTINGS made on molding 
machines at low prices 


BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 


Derby, Conn. 


ROSS-MEEHAN FOUNDRY CoO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grey ©, Malleable 
Iron Founders 


CASTINGS 


1 eunce to 50,000 pounds 





Railroad & Warehouse Steves. 
A fall line of M. C. B. Standard Patterns. 











ROLLS sana and Chilled 





CASTINGS 
Rolling Mill Machinery 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hyde Park (West Penn. Div. P. R. R.), Pa. 











ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 


and 


AIR FURNACE CASTINCS 





14’ x 27° Chill Pass Angle Roll 


AMERICAN ROLL & FOUNDRY CO. 
Canten, Ohio 
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BARS (Iron and Steel)—Continued. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kratzer, W. N., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Milten Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

North Works, Chicago, II. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, IIl. 

Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Standard = Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BARS (Sheet). 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Mudge, Edmund W., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstewn, O. 


BARS (Splice). 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Central Track Supply Co., Springfield, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 


BATTERIES (Storage). 
Westinghouse Machine Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


BEARINGS. 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Enterprise Metal Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Schultz, A. L., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 


BEDS (Cooling). 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass: 


BELLOWS (Foundry). 


Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., 'Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


BELTING. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Link). 
Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


BELTS (Conveying). 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


BENCHES (Draw, Wire, Rivet and 
Bolt Works). 


Morgan Construction Ce., Worcester, Mass. 

Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Waterbury Farre] Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Cenn. 


BILLETS. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bassett, Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
North Works, Chicago, IIl. 
Otis Steel Co, Cleveland, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Cleveland, 
Taylor, N. & G., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Wood, Alan, Iren '& Steel "Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINS (Ore, Coal, Storage, Etc.). 
Canton Boiler & Engineering Co., Canton, O. 


BLOCKS (Chain). 
Byers, John F., Machine Co., Ravenna, O. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


BLOCKS (Cupola). 
American Refractories Co., Chicago, III. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. es 5 Fae. ee be Cleveland, O. 
Stevens Detroit 
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BLOOMS. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Son, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


BLOWERS. 


Cameron, A. S., Steam Pump Works, 

ew York City. 
Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. os 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry, Supply Co., Cleveland, 


BOILERS. 


Baird Machinery Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Canton Boiler & Engrg. Co., Canton, O. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III. 
Cooper, C. & G., Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Farrar & Trefts Buffalo, oe F 

Hathaway, A. CG. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Industrial Works, ss City, Mich. 

Lake Erie Engine Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 


Lowellville, O. 


Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Schultz, A. L., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Sharon Boiler "Works, Sharon, Pa. 
Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Co., Niles, O. 
Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa. 
Toomey, Frank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vandyck-Churchill Co., New York City. 
Wickes Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BOLTS. 


American Bridge Co., New York City. 

Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 

Chicago Screw Co., Chicage, Tl. 

Graham Nut Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 

oo & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
ilton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

National Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Steel Car Forge Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS. 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOXES (Annealing). 


Canton Boiler & Engrg. Ce., Canton, O. 
Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 


Lowellville, O. 


Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Wilfong Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOXES (Charging). 


Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 


Lowellville, O. 


Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 


Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


BRACES (Rail). 
Central Track Supply Co., Springfield. 


BRAZING (Custom), 
Champion Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 


BREAKERS (Casting). 


Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 


BREAKERS (Circuit). 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRICK AND CLAY (Fire). 


American Refractories Co., Chicago, ae 
Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, 

Bickferd Fire Brick so Pittsbur 
Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., FP 
Clearfield Fire Brick Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Dover Fire Brick Co., Cleveland, O. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., ‘Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kenworthy Engineering Co., Waterbury, ‘onn. 


Niles Fire Brick Co., Niles, 

Robertson, Wm., & Son, New Brighton, Pa. 
Scioto Fire Brick Co., ‘Sciotoville, oO. 
Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, Oo. 
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Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Soisson, Jos., Fire Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Swank’s Sons, "Hiram, Johnstown, Pa. 


BRICK (Silica, Magnesia, Chrome). 
American Refractories Co., Chicago, II. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Soisson, Jos., Fire Brick Co., Connellsville, Pai 
Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 


BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS (Steel). 


American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co., 
Bellefontaine, O. 
Interstate Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRUSHES (Foundry). 


Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell). 


Interstate ‘Engineering Co., Bedford, O. 
Macbeth Iron Co., Cleveland, O. 
McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wellman-Seaver- Morgan Ce., Cleveland, O. 


BUCKETS (Elevator and Hoisting). 


Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co., Cleveland, O. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., ‘Cleveland, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wellman-Seaver- Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 


BULLDOZERS, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, O. 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. 


BULLDOZERS (Hydraulic). 


Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


BURNERS (Fuel Oil). 


Burns Oil-Fuel Furnace Co., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New 20m; tu  E, 


BURRS (Rivet). 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CABLEWAYS. 


McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
y, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARS (Annealing, Pig Iron, Etc). 


Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry, Supply Co.. Cleveland, O. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, III. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Billet). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Watt Mining: Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, oO. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Charging). 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., ~~“ O. 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Columbus, O, 
Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown. O. 


CARS (Coal, Coke and Mining). 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. O. 
Massillon Fdry. & Machine Co., Massillon, O. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, N. Y. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Derrick). 


Byers, John F., Mactiine Co., Ravenna, O. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, O. 


CARS (Electrically Driven). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARS (Industrial). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, N. Y. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 
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